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Buildings and stock were insured, but not 
loss of Profit, etc., during reconstruction. 


If you desire that after fire your INCOME 
should be maintained and your EXTRA 
EXPENSES paid, send now for details 
of the Alliance Consequential Loss Insurance. 


ALLIANCE 
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Fire - Life » Accident - Burglary - Motor - Marine e« 
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T is decidedly a new experience 

to see a sunset on a summer 

evening in January—yet this is 
but one of the many delights in 
store for holiday-makers in South 
Africa. 


Amazing scenic spectacles where- 
ever you go, sea bathing from 
golden beaches, sports and pastimes 
of all kinds; a new kind of life 
without the drawbacks of un- 
familiar customs and foods; a 
climate so fresh and invigorating 
that it gives zest to everything 
you do. 


Illustrated publications and details 
of “Winter” fares are obtainable 
from the Travel Bureau, South 
Africa House, London, W.C.2, or 
accredited agencies. 


As a prelude to your trip, why not 
see an exhibition of South African 
interest films? An invitation will 
be sent on request. 


SoUTH AFRICA 




















DAILY 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE (Excepting Sundays) 
OF H.M. QUEEN MARY 10.30 a.m.—8 pm 
(Opening day from 
> p.m.) 


FIFTH OCT. 27th-NOV. 11th 
N T IQ U i ADMISSION 
A ‘lll 276 

D cE L EF R (including — Tlustrateq 
Handbook) 

Part of which will be 

given to the Rebuild- 


ing Fund of St. 
George’s Hospital and 


AND EXHIBITION the British Antique 


Dealers’ Association, 
In the Great Hall of 


GROSVENOR 
HOUSE 


(Entrance in Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1) 




















A unique opportunity of viewing what is 

perhaps the finest collection of authentic 

antiques ever gathered together for sale under 
one roof. 










































































of the ONLY FOUR 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


The pen is mightier than the sword but the typewriter 
mightier than the pen! It can transfer your thoughts to paper 
faster—and it’s so easy to learn to type. This is true of rye 
typewriter but, patriotism apart, yoy would do best to invest in 
one ofthe “ Portables” listed below because (a) they are made 
to last a lifetime by British Craftsmen, from best British materials, 
(b) they represent the finest type- 


a ) zat i? 
made In the writer values at their respective prices. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Obtainable from most Typewriter Dealers and Stationrs. 



















The ONLY FOUR Portable Typewriters 
made in the United Kingdom are:— 


BABY EMPIRE DELUXE -. - 8}.gns. BAR-LET 63 gns. 
IMPERIAL GOOD COMPANION 10 gns. BAR-LOCK 9 gns. 








Issued by the British Typewriter Manufacturers’ Association, 
Publicity Department, 229-231 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Peace of Munich, and the consequent disintegration 
of Czechoslovakia, have created an entirely new situation 

in Central Europe, which has caused some remarkable 
diplomatic manoeuvring. It follows two opposed, yet not 
irreconcilable, tendencies. Czechoslovakia, deprived of her 
industrial and military strength, must fall completely under 
Germany’s influence; the change is likely to be marked 
by the suppression of the Communist Party. From her new 
starting point—in Bohemia, Germany is now making intensified 
efforts to secure economic domination in Central Europe 
and the Balkans. Herr Funk, the Minister of Economics, 
has this week returned from an eminently successful tour 
in the Balkans, and negotiated trade agreements with Turkey 
and with Poland, by which in return for raw materials these 
countries will receive German manufactured goods, especially 
armaments. From one point of view such commercial and 
economic penetration represents the proper line of German 
expansion and development and within its limits need arouse 
No opposition elsewhere. Indeed, its effects may be purely 
commercial ; Turkey, for instance, is in the happy position 
of being able to reap the benefits of Germany’s trade drive 
without requiring to alter in any respect her unambiguous 


policy of friendship with Great Britain. 
* * * * 


German policy is, however, influenced by military and 
Strategic as well as economic motives. Thus, in the dispute 
between Hungary and Czechoslovakia, Germany’s influence 
has been used to limit Hungary’s demands to “ ethno- 
graphical ” ones, as control of Ruthenia from Prague gives 
her direct access to the oil-fields of Rumania. On the other 
hand Poland, which has willingly accepted the £5,000,000 
credit granted by Germany, is urging Hungary to press for 
the whole of Ruthenia, and obtain the common frontier 
with Poland which will make it possible to form a bloc which 


can be opposed to Germany’s territorial expansion. Colonel 
Beck’s visit to Rumania this week will be devoted to calming 
the fears aroused in King Carol, as a loyal member of the 
Little Entente, by Hungary’s demands, and to persuading 
him that behind the Polish-Hungarian b/oc Rumania and 
Yugoslavia will enjoy a greater security than was given by their 
alliance with Czechoslovakia. Colonel Beck has a subsidiary 
reason for urging Hungary’s demands, which throws a curious 
light on the principles on which Central Europe is being 
reorganised. The grant of autonomy to Ruthenia by Czecho- 
slovakia may arouse dangerous desires for a similar freedom 
in the racially allied Ukranians of Poland. With the Ruthenians 
under Hungarian control, they will cease to set so unfortunate 
an example. 
x * * * 


Revolt in Palestine 

With the arrival of British reinforcements, the first steps 
have been taken in suppressing the Arab revolt in Palestine. 
A military Governor has been appointed in Jerusalem and a 
24-hour curfew is in force in the Old City, which on Wed- 
nesday was entered by a battalion of the Coldstream Guards. 
The aim of the operation is to clear the Old City of the 
rebels, who for the last week have kept up an irregular warfare 
with the police. The whole of Palestine has now come under 
military control. Great credit is due to the regiments by 
whom, it is reported, a serious rising was averted in Galilee 
this week; but for their activity the North as well as the 
South of Palestine might be in full revolt. The speed with 
which the rebellion is suppressed will depend largely on the 
co-operation the British authorities receive from the Govern- 
ments of Syria and the Lebanon and the influence which 
can be exercised by the French. The Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, the instigator of the revolt, still finds safe harbourage 
in Beirut. He is known, on trustworthy evidence, to be in 
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touch with German agents who have supplied arms and 


money to the rebels. Cargoes of arms and ammunition have 
been landcd recently at the Syrian ports of Latakia and 
Saida. Without such support from outside Palestine, the 
revolt could not have reached its present proportions. 


* x x x 


Canton and Hankow 

Japan’s advance on Canton has progressed with astonishing 
rapidity after the landing last week at Bias Bay. The main 
force is now held up at Tsencheng, 50 miles east of Canton, 
but a surprise offensive further south has carried the Japanese 
as far as Sheklung, only 35 miles from Canton, and enabled 
them to cut the Canton-Hankow railway. Evacuation of 
civilians from Canton is reported to have reduced the normal 
population of 2,000,000 to 250,000; it is feared that when 
the city is attacked the Chinese may try and break into the 
foreign concessions. On the Yangtze also the Japanese are 
advancing. After being held up for several weeks they 
have at length been able to capture Teian and Yangsin, 
which opens up the way for an offensive on the Canton- 
Hankow railway. Thus, if the attack is successful, Japan 
will control both ends of the railway and cut Chiang Kai- 
shek off from Canton, which is of the utmost importance 
to him both as a source of supplies and as the traditional 
centre of the Chinese nationalist and revolutionary move- 
ment. The last week has greatly increased Japan’s chances 
of obtaining a striking success before the winter, and of 
stabilising her position. In North China severe irregular 


fighting still continues. 


x * * * 


America Uneasy 

Public opinion in the United States is considerably im- 
pressed by President Roosevelt’s declaration that the whole 
of the next Budget must be reconsidered in the light of the 
new requirements for national defence. The question 
naturally arises, Defence of what and against whom ? The 
answer to the second part of that is, against the totalitarian 
States, primarily Germany and Japan; and to the first, of 
South America rather than of the soil of the United States, 
which could hardly be seriously menaced. Recent events in 
Europe have convinced America that she is less isolated 
than she believed, and though the defeat of the democracies 
at Munich undoubtedly damaged them in American eyes, 
the danger represented by a dictator who backs his demands 
by mobilisation and a threat to march has more than counter- 
balanced that. There is, moreover, abundant evidence of 
Nazi activity in Latin America—the Brazilian Government 
has just requested the recall of the German Ambassador on 
that account—and a spy-trial in which the German Govern- 
ment is openly arraigned is in progress in New York. There 
are no signs that the United States contemplates or would 
consent to any form of active co-operation with the European 
democracies at this moment, but none the less she is clearly 
resolved to put herself in a position in which her co-operation, if 
circumstances ever necessitated it, would be rapid and effective. 


* x * * 


Trade Agreement Delays 


It was expected that the Anglo-American trade agreement 
would be ready for signature by the middle of September. 
The negotiations have been held up, apparently, by American 
demands for tariff concessions which are hard to grant and 
in any case require discussion and decision by our Cabinet. 
At this date it is not necessary to emphasise what value is 
attached to the agreement by public opinion not only in this 
country but throughout the world, and the high hopes which 
have been raised will not be satisfied unless there is a genuine 
reduction of tariffs on both sides of the Atlantic. No doubt 


it is difficult to make concessions which may place some 
British manufacturers at a disadvantage, even though only 
temporarily ; yet in one sense, at least, such sacrifices are 


aes 


inherent in the very conception of the agreement. tj 
impossible to judge the questions now reputed to be at an 
without fuller information ; it is possible only to reaffirm 
broad principle that concessions must be made by both 
countries, and however serious they may be, it seems 
possible that they can hold up the negotiation of an agree. 
ment which throughout the world will be taken as eVidence 
of closer co-operation between the two great Anglo-Sayon 
democracies. 
* * * x 


France’s Emergency 


The Peace of Munich has at length aroused France to2 
realisation of her weakness in the air. The immedig. 
objective is the construction of 4,000 aeroplanes, which woulj 
give France a first line strength of 2,600 with the 
reserves. The cost is estimated at £50,000,000; but 
essential preliminary is to modify the 40-hour week, so thy 
France may have some chance of competing with a Germany 
whose workers in some cases work as much as 60 hour, 
week. In France the working class is still so far from realisj 
the necessities of the emergency that it still refuses 
accept the 45-hour week decree applied by M. Daladier to 
the aircraft industry. The workers, however, have lost much 
of their strength by the collapse of the Front Populaire 
which now, despite the protests of M. Blum and th 
Communists, is in full dissolution. The most urgent political 
question is whether M. Daladier will venture to hold a general 
election, which may give him a majority based on the union 
of the Radicals with the Right. With such support he might 
proceed to suspend the 40-hour week, even at the cost of 
provoking strikes and disorder. It is unfortunate that he 
has not attempted to conciliate the workers by demanding 
sacrifices from all classes. France’s crisis is financial as well 
as military. M. Daladier could impose increased taxation 
on the rich. He could prevent the export of capital. And 
he might disarm a large body of reasonable and well-informed 
critics by replacing M. Bonnet at the Foreign Office. 

* * * *x 


Economics and Peace 


M. van Zeeland, the former Prime Minister of Belgium, 
made a welcome reappearance on the public scene when he 
delivered the Marshall Lecture on “‘ Economics or Politics” 
at Cambridge on Tuesday. International ambitions must 
at the moment, he thought, be limited to international trade, 
and even in that limited field we mst be satisfied with 
moderate solutions for a start. M. van Zeeland insisted 
nevertheless that the immediate task was urgent, and for 
understanding to be reached there must exist at least. the 
intention to try. He felt able to say that he did not doubt 
the existence of such an intention in the great democracies of 
England, France and the United States, and that the totali- 
tarian ideology of Germany, Italy and Russia was not an 
insurmountable obstacle. Coming from such a source these 
comments carry undeniable authority. Whether “ the 
intention to try ” exists or not it is a fact that our own economic 
policy, while increasing intra-Imperial trade, has materially 
diminished international trade. It is encouraging too to be 
assured that the totalitarian ideology is not an insurmountable 
barrier. Germany’s present trade drive through the Balkan 
countries would be far less disquieting if, instead of being 
limited to bilateral agreements, there was a prospect that it 
would result in the whole volume of world trade being 


increased. 
* * * *x 


Labour in New Zealand 

The magnitude of the Government’s victory in the New 
Zealand General Election last Saturday was beyond expecta 
tion. Although Labour was expected to win, a consider- 
able reduction of its majority was prophesied. In the 
event the Government’s 54 seats represented a greatly 
increased vote, though the figure compares with $5 secured 
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at the last election in 1935. The Nationalists have 24 seats, 
this year againstaformer19. ‘The Independents have dropped 
fom 4 t0 2 and the Country Party and the Independent 
Country Party, each of whom had one member, are unrepre- 
” Mr, Savage, the Prime Minister, was justified in his 
im that the Government’s success was due to the fact that 
the people had knowledge of the benefits of Labour’s policy in 
actice. General prosperity has been enhanced by the 
Government’s free spending, and the material benefits of 
teed prices for farm produce, a fixed minimum 
wage for work-people, a forty-hour working week and 
reduced unemployment might well induce the electorate 
tp renew the Government’s mandate and allow them to 
through their Social Security Act which will ensure 
ions of thirty shillings a week at sixty to all and 
gt up a system of free medical and hospital treatment. A 
fair comment on that is that only the upward trend of prices 
for New Zealand’s staple products makes this programme 
possible, and that those favourable conditions are only 
temporary. However that may be, it is no bad thing that a 
working model of State Socialism in practice should be 
provided at the other end of the world for our profit. 
* * * * 
Mr.de Valera on Partition 
Mr. de Valera’s declaration on the partition of Ireland 
chrifies his position, and leaves an almost insoluble problem 
apparently even less easily soluble than before. Not even 
the most ardent adherent of Lord Craigavon’s Government 
can deny that in the counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone 
there exists unquestionably, and in the larger area of Fer- 
managh, Tyrone, Londonderry and Armagh almost certainly, 
a substantial majority opposed to partition; and it is not 
entirely inconceivable that the Government of Northern 
Ireland might some day have admitted this fact and agreed 
to some scheme of territorial revision. But Mr. de Valera’s 
rejection of a plebiscite precludes any solution on these lines, 
while his suggestion of an All-Ireland Parliament, with 
local powers for the North, is certainly doomed by the attitude 
of Lord Craigavon and his Orange supporters to the same 
fate as has attended all previous efforts to find a solution. 
Mr. de Valera may declare that Ireland can never be a whole- 
hearted ally of Great Britain while an injustice created by 
Great Britain persists, but the treaty partitioning Ireland 
exists and no British Government would abrogate it against 
Ulster opposition. Mr. de Valera, who was President of 
the recent League of Nations Assembly, must be reflecting a 
little sardonically on the Prime Minister’s declared opinion 
that Article XIX of the Covenant (on the peaceful revision 
of treaties) is too infrequently invoked. 
* * x x 


Mr. Churchill’s Appeal 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast address to the United States 
this week was a brilliant and moving appeal for American 
support in the defence of democracy against dictatorship. 
There are many who will regret that it was not heard in this 
country as well as America. As Mr. Churchill said, there 
are many Americans who, having observed the fate of 
Abyssinia, of China, of Spain, of Czechoslovakia, no longer 
believe in the sincerity of this country’s professions and 
prefer to wash their hands of democracy in Europe. Mr. 
Churchill urged them not to adopt this course, as it would 
mean that in the end democratic America would find 
herself alone in a hostile world. But very rightly, Mr. 
Churchill did not base his appeal on motives of self-interest, 
of strategy, or of fear; he invoked those democratic ideals 
which are best expressed by the claim of every American to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” a claim which 
8 little heard of in Europe today. It is a claim to which 
Americans, who fought to make it a reality, cannot fail to 
respond. To make it today no doubt means to emphasise, 
& Mr. Churchill did, the profound antagonism between 
National Socialist and democratic ideals. But to ignore that 


antagonism is to risk losing those liberties which are the 
common heritage of the Anglo-Saxon peoples and the 
strongest bond of their friendship. 
* *x *x * 

The Oxford Election 

The entry of the Master of Balliol into the field as an 
Independent Progressive candidate in opposition to Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, and the retirement of the Liberal and Labour 
candidates to give him a straight fight, invest the Oxford City 
by-election with unexpected significance. Dr. Lindsay is 
himself a Socialist but undertakes, if returned, to accept no 
party whip. The election promises to be fought almost wholly 
on foreign policy, the Conservative candidate giving full 
support to Mr. Chamberlain, while Dr. Lindsay, without 
going so far as to contend that the Prime Minister took the 
wrong decision at Munich, holds that it was the mistaken 
foreign policy of the Government over a period of years 
that put Mr. Chamberlain in the position in which he found 
himself at the Four-Power meeting ; he sees no sign that the 
Government is pursuing any consistent foreign policy today. 
His own conviction is that the country must rearm for a 
specific purpose, the defence of democracy and freedom. 
On that ground the Master of Balliol’s claim on the electorate 
is strong. Democracy needs defending not only against 
Germany but against forces that threaten and will increasingly 
threaten it at home. No man has put the case for democracy 
higher or more convincingly than Dr. Lindsay in his various 
writings, and the House of Commons would gain more by 
the presence of a man who could put that case there than it 
would lose by the reduction of the Government’s over- 
whelming majority by one. But Oxford will have a 
representative of more than average ability and distinction 
whichever candidate it elects. 

x * * * 

The I.L.O. in London 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
which will meet in London on the first three days of next 
week, will discuss subjects as varied as the conditions of 
forestry workers, the maximum weight of loads to be carried 
by men, and the payment of indemnities to workers on 
dismissal. The establishment of an International Tripartite 
Technical Committee will be proposed, and a committee 
which has been studying the causes and prevention of silicosis 
—a growing industrial disease—will report. But the most 
important discussions will deal with unemployment, in 
particular as the problem is affected by the method of public 
works. Last year’s International Labour Conference invited 
Governments to pass on annually to the I.L.O. information 
concerning the public works undertaken or planned in their 
territories. The report by the International Public Works 
Committee on how the States members are to do this will 
be the starting-point for next week’s discussions on the 
subject. There are the seeds of greater things in this. 
Many countries, including the United States, which is a full 
member of the I.L.O., are intensely interested in considering 
how public works may be made to contribute to the 
development of higher standards of life throughout the 
world, which never stood in more need of international 
co-operation on all subjects. 








IS IT PEACE? 
THE NETTLE AND THE 
FLOWER 
(A discussion of British Foreign Policy) 
by SIR ARTHUR SALTER, M.P. 


At all bookshops and bookstalls price 3d., or post 
free 4d. from The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. | 
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ORGANISE OR COMPEL? 


Te Archbishop of Canterbury spoke on Monday 
of the prospect of some reaction following the 
relief universally felt at the preservation of peace three 
weeks ago. Such a reaction does exist and is likely to 
be increasingly manifest. It will be good or bad according 
to the character it assumes, bad if it takes the form 
merely of idle recrimination, good if it finds expression 
in effort and resolve. The distinction must be 
emphasised. In the last week of September the nation 
was carried to the very edge of war, and it nerved itself 
undismayed for whatever ordeal was before it. Then 
came the Munich agreement and peace, and the impulse, 
instinctive and intelligible, to believe that because 
peace was overwhelmingly good the agreement that 
saved peace must be good equally in its content and 
its consequences. It is against that illusion that this 
journal has sounded repeated warnings. We have 
been charged with belittling Mr. Chamberlain’s great 
endeavours. Examination of our leading articles since 
the moment when the crisis broke disproves that com- 
pletely. We have said repeatedly that all that any man 
could do Mr. Chamberlain did, and expressed our 
conviction that faced with the choice that confronted 
him at Munich he took the less disastrous of the two 
courses open to him. But it is imperative, if any regard 
is to be paid to truth or to this country’s future destiny, 
that the situation created at Munich should be rightly 
understood. It is depressing and in some respects 
alarming, but it would be craven on that account to 
refuse to contemplate it. 

That kind of reaction, the starting-point for new 
resolve and ready sacrifice, is to be welcomed as wholly 
good. It cannot, of course, be stipulated that it shall 
always find forms of expression from which all criticism 
of the present Government is excluded. This Govern- 
ment has been in office—the General Election of 1935 
being merely an episode in its history—longer than Herr 
Hitler has, and it cannot divorce itself from all respon- 
sibility for the degeneration of international relationships 
in Europe since 1933. Neither, similarly, can the facts 
regarding the defencelessness of this country be exposed 
and debated, with a view to remedying flagrant short- 
comings, with no reference to Ministers whose business 
it was and is to make defence adequate. What is utterly 
and incontestably impermissible at such a juncture is to 
make the country’s extremity a ground for party attacks. 
Criticism is necessary, criticism fearless and instructed 
from men of all parties without regard for party loss 
or gain, but even more than that is needed the national 
unity which Mr. Eden has been consistently and wisely 
preaching in a number of notable speeches in the past 
ten days. No clear line can be drawn between the 
future and the past, for it is by the past that the future 
must be determined—subject to the power of human 
volition and resolve to change its automatic course— 
but our first concern today is to lay the foundations 
of a future peaceful and stable, not to assign responsibility 
for the mistakes of the past. 

We must begin with our defences. Let us be candid 
about Munich. The British and French Prime Ministers 
accepted the settlement which Herr Hitler demanded, 
not because it was honourable or just—it was neither— 


but because they believed the alternative was war, and 
neither France nor Britain could protect its civil Popul. 
tion against the appalling consequences of air-attack by 
Germany. (There is no secret about that ; Certainly jt 
is no secret to Herr Hitler or Marshal Goering; 4, 
strengths of the air forces and air defences of the differen, 
countries of Europe may not be known in detail, py 
the general position is perfectly familiar to all ty 
Cabinets.) Those conditions are not to be tolerated 
Expenditure on armaments is a standing testimony 1) 
the folly and moral impotence of mankind, but it can 
at least be claimed that defensive armaments—apt. 
aircraft guns and fighter ’planes and balloon barrages— 
and effective shelter for the civil population fall less unde 
that condemnation than any others. Those armaments 
and that shelter we must have; we ought to have had 
them long ago; but the essential is not to harp 
that, but to get them now. If Germans ask, as they 
are asking, why we want them, the answer is plain~ 
because we may be attacked by Germany. There js 
danger to our soil from no other country, and if onc 
we can be convinced, by the adoption and proved 
execution of an equitable disarmament plan, that the 
danger from Germany has disappeared, we can with 
intense relief divert our resources to enterprises befitting 
rational men. Germany, it may be said, contemplates 
no aggression against us. That is probably true, though 
if Germany is ready to follow wherever Herr Hitler 
summons the future is unpredictable. But we may in 
spite of ourselves find ourselves across Germany’s path, 
We are under pledge to stand by France, and Herr 
~Hitler has declared France to be the eternal enemy. 
Germany’s demand for colonies might be fortified by 
menace. Preparedness is manifestly essential. 


And it must be preparedness of men no less than of 
material. Never did the needs of actual warfare require 
the services of so vast a second army of skilled workers 
in factory and workshop; and to these must be added 
a third army hardly less numerous, equipped for the 
protection of life and property against air-attack. That 
third army must be as effectively organised as the second 
or the first. There the immediate need emerges. The 
Government must have the men required for fire 
fighting, for first-aid, for the execution of ordered 
evacuation, for food-production and food-supply, for 
maintaining the essential life of the country often in new 
surroundings and new conditions. The men are there, 
and the women; but there is no sign yet that the 
Government is ready to use them. Nothing kills a 
volunteer’s enthusiasm like the experience of offering his 
services and finding no demand made on him. The 
Government must concentrate on planning. There is 
no case at present for any compulsion ; it is doubtful 
whether there ever will be; but there is urgent and 
imperative need for organisation. The basis of that 
must be a national register through which knowledge 
of every citizen’s experience and capacity and readiness 
to employ it in the public service in case of need will be 
made available. The need to be contemplated in the 
first instance is war, but the information a national 
register would provide would be an invaluable basis fot 
the most effective and productive utilisation of voluntaty 
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service in the national interest at all times. Peace-time 
needs and war-time needs, and the personal service 
called for in either case, are different, but they can be 
harmonised up to a point, and should be. Personal 
gcrifice in the nation’s service is as necessary in peace 
4s in war, and it will not be grudged by anyone satisfied 
that it will not be wasted. Mr. Chamberlain has declared 

inst compulsory service, industrial or military, in 
time of peace, and he is right. There is every indication 


THE PROBLEM 


REAT BRITAIN today is paying the cost of twenty 
years of delay and indecision in Palestine. Even 
twenty years ago the problems to be faced were difficult 
enough. Under the Balfour Declaration Jewish ambi- 
tions to create a “‘ National Home ” were to be encouraged 
and brought to fulfilment, while Arabs were to be 
protected against any infringement of their civil and 
religious rights ; and this double task had to be performed 
under conditions laid down by the Mandate under which 
Palestine is administered. Even under the most favour- 
able conditions it would have been hard to reconcile 
such responsibilities ; and the conditions, in fact, have 
been far from favourable. The immense sufferings of 
the Jews in Europe have made it morally imperative 
to increase Jewish immigration into Palestine to a 
point which could not fail to alarm the Arabs. On the 
other hand, the renaissance of the Islamic world, however 
much its importance is exaggerated, has increased 
the pretensions of Arab nationalism until tolerance of 
Zionism is a crime—and the Palestinian Arabs represent 
the ambitions of the whole of Islam. In the face of 
such difficulties, British policy, or the lack of it, has 
worked merely in the direction of making the problem 
insuperable, and today the situation is undisguisedly, 
though we must trust only temporarily, out of hand. 
Over a year ago the Peel Commission warned the 
Government that further delay would be disastrous. 
The Government has delayed, and the result has been 
what the Commission foresaw. 


It seems unlikely that, after such failure, any just or 
reasonable solution can be found. And it must be 
remembered that, to some extent, our hands are tied. 
We are responsible to the League of Nations for the 
present and the future of Palestine; and the United 
States cannot be indifferent to the fate ‘of the Palestine 
Jews. On the other hand, our own interests forbid us 
to allow any continuance of disorder or anarchy; the 
security of the Suez Canal demands the existence of a 
strong, stable and friendly State in Palestine. All these 
considerations must influence our choice between the 
various solutions that are still possible. Of these, the 
first was proposed eighteen months ago by the Peel 
Commission. Palestine was to be partitioned between 
Arabs and Jews, each of whom would form independent 


States under the protection of Great Britain. The 


Commission did not attempt to conceal the weaknésses 
and disadvantages of its proposal, which was put forward 
merely as the best way out of a bad situation. It was 
immediately approved by the Governmerit, which, 
a evidence of its intentions, sent out a fact-finding 
Commission, whose report (which has not yet been 
published) would provide a basis for the work of partition. 
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that an ample flow of volunteers will be forthcoming if 
an organisation exists that can make effective use of 
them. The precise form of the organisation—a new 
Ministry of National Service may or may not be desirable, 
though it probably is—is matter for discussion. In that 
discussion it is to be hoped that the House of Commons 
may consider itself a Council of State, in which party 
divisions and antagonisms have no place. A democracy 
must not be paralysed by dialectic. 


OF PALESTINE 


Since that time there has been only one change which 
could affect the Government’s decision; it is that the 
Arabs, having rejected partition, have decided to prove 
the justice of their case by violence, rebellion, and 
terrorism. 

Strange as it may seem to those who regard rebellion 
as an act to be punished, not rewarded, the Arabs have 
been wise in their decision; so that now alternative 
proposals to partition have been .put forward (by the 
Iraqi Foreign Minister), and seriously considered. 
These proposals agree in establishing an Arab State 
with a Jewish minority whose rights shall be guaranteed 
by the British Government; Jewish immigration and 
land purchase shall be stopped, the Palestine Jews must 
reconcile themselves to a permanent minority status, 
and the Zionist dream of a Jewish State must be sur- 
rendered. It is clear that such a plan implies abandon- 
ment of this country’s pledges to the Jews, for whatever 
was meant by establishing a “ National Home,” it did 
not mean the establishment, after racial hatred between 
Jew and Arab had been profoundly embittered, of a 
Jewish minority under Arab domination, tempered, it is 
true, by British guarantees. Guarantees of minority 
rights, moreover, have not been very effective in recent 
years. The question must be asked whether Great 
Britain, having failed to protect the Jews now, will protect 
them in the future at the cost of antagonising, and 
perhaps having to take military measures against, a State 
which she herself has set up. The example of the 
Assyrians is not encouraging. The probability is that 
the Jews would in that event have found their National 
Home only to be persecuted in it as they are persecuted 
in the ghettoes of Berlin and Warsaw. 

It will be remembered that, after a short visit to 
Czechoslovakia, Lord Runciman came to the conclusion 
that Czechs and Germans could no longer live together, 
even though autonomy were granted to the Germans. 
There can be no comparison between the conditions 
that obtained in Czechoslovakia and the terrorism that 
obtains today in Palestine; it seems hardly possible 
that, after the events of the last year, the British Govern- 
ment will condemn Jews to combine with Arabs in the 
relation of a minority to a national, and nationalist, 
State, particularly after both have received a striking 
lesson in the effectiveness of terrorist methods. The 
only condition on which that is possible is that Great 
Britain should maintain the authority she has: hitherto 
possessed but not exercised ; that she should exercise it 
unflinchingly, until terrorism has been shown to be the 
vile thing that it is ; and that the leaders- of the rebellion 
should be called to stern account for the murder. and 
rapine. they have instigated. When authority has been 
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restored, and the strength of rebellion appears rather 
less impressive, the British Government must again 
weigh the arguments which led the Peel Commission, 
and the Government itself, to accept partition, and 
choose between that and what may, after all, prove the 
wisest course for a time at least, a firm and just adminis- 
tration of the mandate as originally drafted. This 
may mean the maintenance of the present administration 
for an indefinite period, until order has been completely 


= 


restored, followed by a more serious attempt than has 
yet been made to introduce autonomy in a Unitary 
State under British control and guidance. The process 
will be slow, and its slowness may seem like a relapse int 
the bad old ways. But the faults of British policy haye 
been, not its slowness, but its indecision. The task of 
the British Government now is to make its mind up 
finally, to publish its decision and leave no doubt of what 
it means, and to adhere to that decision at all costs. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


RE we moving towards a broadening of the basis of the 
Government ? Unless the situation changes faster than 
seems likely we shall probably have to wait till Parliament 
meets for more light on that. In the country the step 
would, I think, be popular. Munich has been a revelation 
of the methods to which the rulers of totalitarian States 
are prepared to have recourse, and the deficiencies in defence 
revealed during the crisis have provoked an alarm which 
will turn to fierce indignation unless a resolute—as Sir 
John Simon would say, a remorseless—review of the situation 
results in an output of defensive armaments on a scale never 
yet attempted in this country. Nothing would create more 
general confidence than the appointment of Mr. Churchill 
as Minister of Supply, but the differences between Mr. 
Churchill (who is shortly to make his defence to his con- 
stituents) and the Prime Minister on foreign policy are 
to all appearance too great to permit of his inclusion in a 
Cabinet presided over by Mr. Chamberlain. That, I think, 
applies in a less degree to Mr. Eden too, though Mr. Eden 
after his recent appeals for national unity could hardly 
decline an invitation to rejoin the Cabinet if he received 
one. The statement of the Liberal Party on Tuesday that 
it was ready to co-operate with men and women of all parties 
appears to contemplate a joint effort to eject the present 
Government rather than collaboration with it, and the 
Labour Party has little to contribute that would strengthen 
the Cabinet except morally. A radical change in the basis 
of the Government would therefore be surprising. 


x * x * 


If the nation is really to be organised to meet an emergency 
the Government will, I imagine, take powers promptly to 
authorise it to do a good many things which it was proposing 
to do without any powers at all three weeks ago. We were 
told then, for example, that if we lived in the country we 
should have, without any option of choice or refusal, to 
give house-room to as many refugees from London or some 
other city as our premises would accommodate; but no 
legislation that I know of has ever been passed empowering 
the Government or anyone else to demand that. About the 
billeting of soldiers I am not $9 certain. Billeting was one 
of the four grievances which Charles I was forced to correct 
by the Petition of Right, that historic charter asserting that 
“no man is forced to take soldiers but inns, and they to be 
paid for them.” Soldiers were certainly billeted on house- 
holders during the Great War, and the legislation which 
regularised that may, for all I know, be still in force. But 
the holder of an important legal position, whose word on 
such a subject should be decisive, declared roundly that 
when a dozen Territorials and a searchlight planted them- 
selves and their impedimenta on a private estate (where, I 
may say, they were made entirely welcome) they were acting 
without any legal warrant at all. Perhaps someone can tell 


me if that is so. 
x * *x *x 


The workings of the film-censorship in fields common 
both to the film and to a Press which, for better or worse, is 
censor-free are worth watching. The March of Time film 





on the crisis has secured a good deal of valuable advertisement 
through the censor’s operations, but it appears to have 
suffered considerably at his hands—which is a pity if the 
parts excised are equal in merit to the parts that survive, 
The theme, very briefly, is the success of Hitler so far in 
achieving all his aims without effective opposition, though his 
objectives—Austria, Czechoslovakia, Russia, France—haye 
all been stated plainly in advance in Mein Kampf. There is 
one country, Britain, which Hitler is anxious not to alienate, 
and here come some shots illustrating Britain’s hatred of 
war and belief in the League of Nations, followed by gradual 
disillusionment as the Manchurian, Abyssinian (here the 
censor has been at work), Spanish and Austrian episodes were 
written into history. Britain throughout leaves the dictators 
free to ravish as they will for the sake of peace at any price, 
Then comes the crisis, with shots of the Prime Minister in 
his aeroplane, gas-masks, A.R.P., and the rest, and at this 
point, at which heavy work by the censor must be assumed, 
the film tails off into complete flatness. Americans, of 
course, will see it in its completeness ; the wisdom of depriving 
British audiences of the opportunity of doing the same seems 


very questionable. 
* x * * 


The Times is a great, but in some respects a rather singular, 
paper, as the exposure of a bit of its inner workings this week 
indicates. On Wednesday The Times published a long article 
on the international outlook—more conspicuous for its 
optimism than its profundity—by the Aga Khan. In its 
principal leading article in an adjacent column it paid warm 
tribute to this contribution by “a close and _ sagacious 
student of international affairs,” but on the following day it 
gave prominence to a letter of close on a column subjecting 
the Aga Khan’s article to an able, searching and very 
critical analysis. The letter was signed A. L. Kennedy. 
There may, of course, be more than one bearer of that name, 
but the only one I know is, unless there has been a sudden 
change in the last few days, one of The Times foreign leader- 
writers. A simple person like myself finds all this a little 
perplexing, but no doubt it is merely a casual episode, and 
does not disturb the general truth that when the foreign 
leader-writers do agree their unanimity is wonderful. 


* * x x 


The following, for which I take no responsibility, has 
fluttered down on me from heaven ; it no doubt represents a 


"point of view: “I see that the heart-exporting trade is still 


very brisk, the Archbishop of Canterbury having announced 
that our hearts have gone out to the Czechs. I believe that 
the first large consignment left in 1935, when, as you will 
remember, our hearts went out to the ‘ gallant Abyssinians’ 
(our oil, of course, went out to Mussolini). Since then large 
deliveries have gone to Spain, Austria and China. I hope 
the consignees have been grateful, although it is rumoured 
that some of the smaller nations are whispering—maliciously 
enough—that as well as our hearts we have parted with 
our guts.” 
JANUS. 
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BRITISH POLICY NOW —II 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER, M.P. 


[This is the second of a series of articles on British Foreign Policy as it must be framed in the situation created by 


the Munich Agreement. 


HAVE a painful and thankless task. It is to urge that 

the first thing now necessary is to adjust our policy to 
the limits of our strength, national and collective; and to 
concentrate on a national effort to increase that strength, 
especially where we are now weakest. 

Munich, whatever may be our feelings about it, is now 
irreversible, and the first condition of framing future policy 
is to realise the full significance of what has happened to 
Czechoslovakia. It marks the definite end of the first 
post-War period. For a decade and a half the basic physical 
reality of the political situation of Europe was the incon- 
testably superior position of the two principal victorious 
Allies, France and ourselves, and the dominant position 
of France in Europe, based upon her own strength, her 
association with us, and her system of alliances. It was 
this that during that period made a great war impossible, 
and it was under this shelter that the League of Nations was 
able to acquire a strength sufficient to prevent minor wars. 
Meanwhile the victors had during this period the opportunity 
of conciliating Germany, while still themselves superior in 
strength, and of incorporating her as a real, permanent and 
loyal member of the League system and thus of finding 
areal solution of the European problem. 

They failed, though success was near at the Locarno 
period. The Nazi régime came into power and in a few 
years, as the French superiority in strength passed away, 
it was not replaced by a strong international system, as 
with a happier development from Locarno it might have 
been. ' 

Now Czechoslovakia was the centre and symbol of the 
whole French system of alliances. With frontiers as they 
were fixed by the Treaties, with a highly efficient army, 
with her alliances with France and Russia and her member- 
ship of the Little Entente, she was to Germany a bastion 
against the extension of Germany’s influence in Europe, 
the central factor in all that she feared from “ encirclement.” 
Nazi Germany was certain to attempt to change the status, 
strength and alliances of Czechoslovakia as soon as she 
became powerful enough to do so. And after the unre- 
stricted rearmament of Germany from 1935 and her un- 
opposed fortification of the Rhineland from 1936, a change 
in the position of Czechoslovakia was already foreshadowed ; 
little but the date and the method remained uncertain. In 
the general balance of forces in Europe, Czechoslovakia 
will now be neutralised ; countries which might have been 
her allies in an earlier conflict will be, however reluctantly, 
drawn into the German orbit; Russia’s réle will be more 
doubtful. What follows? Some painful but unavoidable 
consequences which we shall ignore at our peril. 

First, our power to exert influence in Central Europe is 
greatly reduced. We shall merely provoke, and fail alike 
in either appeasement or resistance, if we attempt to prevent 
Germany from enjoying a political and economic position 
that is superior to our own in the centre of the continent, 
of to prepare a combination there that will threaten 
with encirclement. Resistances may form in some of the 
smaller countries and we may help them to maintain their 
external contacts, and some portion of their non-continental 
trade, but except in the sea-coast countries we have no 
Means of directly exerting our own strength. 

Secondly, we must not expect that Germany’s demands 
have reached their limits. The post-War Germany of 1919 
teflected the military inferiority to the combination against 
her that developed in four years of war. After four years of 
intensive rearmament and successful diplomacy, she has 


Next week’s article will be by Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P.] 


ended that inferiority without a war. The new Germany 
must be expected to reflect that fact. 

Whether, in these circumstances, there can be a tolerable 
peace depends upon whether there is, and we can find, a 
distinction between the “ hard-core ” of Germany’s demands, 
which she would fight for rather than forgo, and her more 
extensive ambitions, which she would restrict rather than 
accept the hazards of a probably long and doubtful conflict. 
To have a reasonable chance of finding a satisfactory answer 
to this question we must find and consistently pursue a 
policy appropriate to the present situation. Years of drift 
in policy, and incompetence in preparations against the air 
menace, have brought us to our present position. It is a 
grave one, but we must turn from deploring to redressing it. 
How shall we proceed? We need, I would urge, a national 
effort, on a scale altogether different from any we have yet 
attempted, and we need for that purpose a political co-opera- 
tion which will depend upon some bridging of the gulf in 
general policy. 

I would make the following suggestions for lines upon 
which we should work : 

(1) The best basis of national co-operation is an intensive 
effort to improve civilian defence against the air. This is 
our greatest strategic weakness, and it is to the interest of 
all to repair it, because whatever foreign policy we desire, 
this is a first condition of its being practicable. The principal 
measures required are unprovocative, and therefore no 
obstacle to a policy of appeasement so far as that is possible. 
We must above all eliminate the possibility, or even the 
illusion, that a quick knock-out blow could succeed. That 
at least can be done. But it requires a radical reconstruction 
of the Government at least on a basis of competence, and if 
possible on a national basis. 

(2) It is essential that discussion of foreign policy should 
be based upon an adequate realisation of the strategic factors 
which are required for responsible decisions. I think that 
a Committee of Foreign Policy and Defence, composed of 
twenty or thirty of the most trusted Members of Parliament 
of the different parties and groups, should be formed and 
given the information that cannot be made public. As those 
not on the Committee would be influenced by the attitude 
and judgement of whichever members they most trusted, 
debates, and through them public discussion in general, 
would be more responsible and more effective than they 
are at present. 

(3) We must secure ourselves against the Fascist menace 
from Spain. Here all considerations of right and justice, of 
strategy, and of vital national interest, converge. The line 
of the West is a strong defensive position if the threat of 
hostile bases in Spain is removed and if the French internal 
position is sound. 

(4) We must increas2 our co-operation with France in every 
way, including such assistance in finance, and economic 
support, as will fortify her internal situation. 

(5) We must by every possible means strengthen our ties 
with the U.S.A.—the long hard-bargaining of the Trade 
Agreement is discreditable to all concerned; and, so far as 
the new situation permits, with the smaller countries of 
Europe. 

(6) We must honestly and sincerely deal with Russia on 
the basis of her willingness to pursue, and t» co-operate in, 
an external policy that assists the general prospects of peace ; 
and not be biassed, as the Government certainly has been, 
in its relations with Russia, by a greater dislike of her internal 
system than of the Fascist countries. 
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. (7) While we attempt to acquire a national and collective 
strength which will enable us to resist the intolerable, we must 
actively pursue a policy of appeasement based on conceding 
what is just or tolerable. 

(8) We must realise that the indispensable condition of a 
collective system of security is that the collective strength of 
those who support it must be superior to that of those who 
oppose it. If, and so far as, that condition, in a particular 
region and issue, is not realisable, it is fatal to act as if it were. 
But recognising that limitation, we must, while dealing with 
our immediate dangers by the methods most appropriate to 
them, work steadily towards recreating those political condi- 
tions under which a collective system could again function 
both in Europe and elsewhere. 


It is impossible, within the limits of this article, to do mo 
than suggest the bare framework and perspective of the po "a 
which is now, I think, made imperative by the facts of th 
present international situation and relative military stre ; 
I have attempted to set out the theme more filly jn , 
pamphlet published this week under the title of The Neti 
and the Flower. It is essential now to realise that policy muy 
turn as much upon means as upon merits, and that no poli 
however desirable in itself is good if it is physically incapable 
of realisation. Indignation, however sincere and justified, is in 
itself a dangerous guide to action unless it is controlled 
sober calculation. To be nettled is often to be rash—and to 
get from the nettle what it so much more commonly gives than 
a flower. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE L[L.O. 


By FRANCES PERKINS (United States Secretary of Labour) 
[The Governing Body of the International Labour Organisation meets in London on October 25th} 


HE International Labour Organisation owes a great deal 
to the contribution which representatives of the 
British Government, the representatives of its economic 
groups and its private citizens have made to the formulation 
of the principles upon which it is based, and to their practical 
application. It is a striking demonstration of the current 
importance of the Organisation and of the interest of the 
people in Great Britain in this form of international collabora- 
tion that the Governing Body meets this autumn as the 
guest of the British Government. 

These are days when international collaboration must 
meet many problems. The steady progress of the I.L.O. 
is a remarkable demonstration of the wisdom of its funda- 
mental principles and procedures and of the loyal collabora- 
tion of governments and groups in its wide programme. The 
United States has been a member of the Organisation long 
enough to evaluate these principles. The importance we 
attach to them is indicated in the increasing interest in the 
Organisation in America, and in the determination not only 


of our Government but also of our workers’ and employers’ 


organisations to play their full part in its functioning. 

When the I.L.O. Constitution was first drawn, it was 
predicated upon the conception that permanent peace requires 
a continuous advance in social justice. No doubt this 
sounded remote and abstract to many. However, the expe- 
rience of the past twenty years bears in upon us with over- 
whelming emphasis its fundamental truth. In this, as in other 
organisations of which the United States Government is a 
member, or in which it collaborates, the highest importance 
attaches to the efforts to work out concretely and realistically 
those forms of international collaboration directed to 
the positive and practical improvement of the lives of 
workers and all other classes of individuals throughout 
the world. 

The tripartite character of the Organisation—governments, 
employers and workers—has greatly contributed to its past 
vitality, and promises much for its future. We in America 
fully appreciate the necessity for an active collaboration of all 
the economic interests involved in the drafting of wise 
governmental policies and in their education. The. expe- 
rience of the I.L.O. demonstrates that it is not necessary to 
incorporate an element of compulsion into international 
machinery in order to make its work useful. Indeed, the 
strength of the Organisation lies in great part in the inter- 
change of opinion and experience provided in its conferences 
and discussions. For when, through discussion, definite 
standards are evolved, they become the instruments through 
which nations may voluntarily associate to their mutual 
advantage. As nations and economic groups are prepared 
to participate in such discussions, and to base their action 
upon an active determination to pursue social justice, the 
peoples of the world will benefit by this Organisation. 





We need not be deterred, in the application of these princi- 
ples, by the severe limitations of an imperfect world. No 
doubt the I.L.O. could proceed more easily if political instity. 
tions and human judgements were perfect. But the very 
uncertainties and difficulties of national and _internationg| 
life present both a challenge and a justification for the work 
of the Organisation. The world needs the social programm 
and the constant emphasis on social objectives which the 
I.L.O. provides. As thoroughly, the world needs the demon- 
stration of peaceful purposeful collaboration which the I.L.0, 
exemplifies. The experience of States and of economic 
groups within the Organisation is an adequate demonstration 
of the fact that international machinery with such a purpose 
can progress despite such difficulties, and in its progress can 
contribute to the fundamental economic international adjust- 
ments upon which peace can be based. 

The I.L.O. has worked out a triple approach to the promo- 
tion of labour standards. Each is significant and is an essen- 
tial element in the full programme. In a great many fields 
the Organisation is the only agency for the international analy- 
sis of labour problems and the only institution publishing a 
continuous, reliable stream of facts and figures upen them. 
We in the United States frequently turn to this information 
in our analysis of our own problems and our consideration of 
international relations. In addition, much of this material 
serves as the basis for a wide range of technical and general 
conferences held by the I.L.O. and participated in with the 
greatest profit by American representatives. From such 
discussions emerge a number of conclusions which can be 
embodied in definite standards. The Labour Conventions 
thus adopted are the goals for the common endeavour of 
nations. They are also the bench-marks for the measurement 
of social advance within the respective countries. We are 
conscious of the fact that, to be useful, these must be realistic, 
must take account of the varying conditions in different parts 
of the world. But we also believe that they must be more 
than the formalisation of past experience ; they are most 
useful when they point the way to further progress. 

No matter how valuable these principles and procedures, 
the Organisation would have achieved little had it not been 
for the capable leadership that it has received. Prominent 
industrial statesmen of many nations have contributed, on its 
staff and in its conferences, by their devotion and capacities, 
to its upbuilding. In America the great contribution of Mr. 
Harold Butler is recognised and honoured just as that of his 
predecessor, M. Albert Thomas. Americans highly appreci- 
ate the honour conferred upon their country in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. John G. Winant as Director, and are confident 
he will carry on effectively in that great tradition. In that 
we appreciate to the full the work of Mr. E. J. Phelan and 
of M. A. Tixier. 

As the years go on, the United States is happy to join the 
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other member nations in an active and enthusiastic participa- 

tion in the work of the Organisation. As in the past, the 

United States will send full and interested delegations to the 
isation’s conferences and other meetings. We will 


engage fully in the joint consideration of international stan- 











HE increase in the number of the episcopate, which 

has not been without effect on the eminence of its 
members, makes it necessary in these articles to select certain 
bishops who represent definite traditions or schools of 
churchmanship, since to attempt to survey the whole bench 
individually would only be to produce a dull catalogue of 
names and careers. 

A generation ago such an attempt at classification in party 
terms would have been fairly easy, because of the generally 
accepted division into High and Low church bishops. But 
today this line of demarcation would be more difficult to 
draw; for the spread of modernist principles in theology 
has led to the emergence of Liberal Evangelicals and Liberal 
Catholics, by whom many of the characteristic tenets of 
old-fashioned High and Low churchmen have been abandoned. 
There can hardly now, for example, be a bishop on the 
bench who would publicly confess himself a believer in the 
yetbal inspiration of the Bible, and few (perhaps no more 
than one—and he shortly to retire) would accept the views 
upon church history of the once universally authoritative 
Dr. Pusey and the early Tractarians. Moreover, since the 
episcopate generally represents the best intellectual standards 
of the clergy, it is the more likely to be sympathetically 
disposed towards modernist methods. The acceptance of 
these methods does not, of course, imply the espousal of 
advanced opinions in matters of biblical criticism, as the 
speeches of the bishops on the recent Report of the Doctrinal 
Commission illustrate. But whilst the majority of the 
episcopate can be counted on in such matters to come down 
on the traditional side, there is a much greater readiness 
amongst them to recognise the legitimacy of such a latitude 
of interpretation as the Doctrinal Report advocates than 
was the case a quarter of a century ago. However, the 
disappearance or diminution of the old differences has not, 
fortunately, given us a standardised episcopate. Different 
schools of thought, as well as different types of personality, 
are strongly represented. 

Among bishops who would be regarded as representing 
the orthodox Anglo-Catholic standpoint, we may take note 
of three. First there is the Bishop of Bradford, Dr. A. W. F. 
Blunt. Known before his consecration chiefly as a successful 
populariser of modern knowledge concerning the Bible, 
with a large number of small volumes to his credit, since his 
devation he has become the idol of the Church Times, and 
the pattern Anglo-Catholic bishop. Within the uncom- 
Promisingly Protestant atmosphere of his diocese he has 
emphasised the sacerdotal character of the Anglican ministry 
and has exemplified this in his own person by consecrating 
supplizs of Holy Oil for the use of the faithful, according 
0 a rite unknown to the Book of Common Prayer. In a 
diocese nurtured by the tolerant Evangelicalism of Dr. 
Perowne, now of Worcester, and predominantly Non- 
conformist in character, such outspoken championship of 
Anglo-Catholicism is no less courageous than provocative. 
Perhaps the wool-merchants of Bradford, whose wartime 
fortunes found release in a civic patriotism which endowed 
the new diocese, may be wondering at the consequences 
of their investment. 

More benign and moderate is Bishop Francis Underhill, 
Whose spiritual evolution from the position of incumbent 






















































OUR BISHOPS—IL. 


By PRESBYTER IGNOTUS 


[The third, and last, of this series of articles will appear next week and will deal, among others, with the Bishops 
of Birmingham, Chichester and Portsmouth] 


dards so that they may be effective and realistic and directed 
toward the objectives of the Organisation. The recent ratifi- 
cation by the United States Government of five Maritime 
Conventions may be considered a symbol of such an active 
interest and continuing collaboration. 





of a “ spike ” Birmingham parish through Liddon House and 
the Deanery of Rochester to the see of Bath and Wells is a 
remarkable evidence of the ecclesiastical equivalent of the 
inevitability of gradualness. His interests lie in the field 
of devotional literature rather than of theology, and he has 
contributed several volumes of an edificatory and devotional 
character to the literature of the Church. 

More solid in erudition and influential in council is the new 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. K. E. Kirk. Widely known as he is for 
his learned studies in moral and ascetical theology and by his 
Bampton Lectures on “ The Vision of God,” Dr. Kirk’s 
episcopate promises to stand in the apostolic succession to 
that of Bishop Gore. His erudition is comparable to that 
of his distinguished predecessor, whilst, to judge from his 
address to his first diocesan conference, his episcopal policy 
seems likely to be inspired by a no less rigid orthodoxy. 
Since he combines with these qualities a charming simplicity of 
manner and sense of humour, his episcopate may well be note- 
worthy in the history of the Church of England. 

It was observed above that the old classifications had been 
blurred by the general infiltration of modernism. Among 
Anglo-Catholics who may be termed Liberal Catholics, owing 
to an admixture of modernist ideas, may be numbered Dr. 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, Bishop of Derby, who from the perilous 
notoriety of a contributor to “‘ Foundations ” has risen to the 
episcopal dignity without sacrificing the liberalism of his 
younger days. Notwithstanding, this tinge of liberalism has 
undoubtedly retarded his advancement, for his ability is 
undoubted, as the series of weighty theological volumes from 
his pen sufficiently demonstrates. Nor will he ever be content 
to accept his opinions at second-hand. Many years ago 
R. A. Knox deployed his wit against the youthful contributor 
to ‘‘ Foundations ” as one, 


“Who cried, as joyfully he bound his sheaves, 
‘What I believe is what the Church believes,’ 
Though some might find it matter for research 
Whether the Church taught him or he the Church.” 


Since he became bishop his utterances have not lost their 
stout individualism of private judgement, which makes the 
Church Times doubt his essential catholicity. Were he not so 
typical a product of Oxford, it might be said that Dr. Rawlinson 
represents the Cambridge Liberal Anglo-Catholic school. 
From the standpoint of the Church, it is to be sincerely hoped 
that he will go far. 

Passing on to bishops of an Evangelical colour, perhaps 
Dr. Pollock, Bishop of Norwich, would serve as the best 
surviving representative of the stalwarts of the traditional 
Evangelical school, now practically extinct in episcopal 
circles. The moderate Evangelical standpoint might best 
be represented today by Dr. Warman, Bishop of Manchester, 
who also has the highest of reputations for organising ability, 
so important nowadays for any high official of the Church. 
The evolution of the traditions of the evangelical party 
is nowhere better measured than by a comparison of Dr. 
Warman with a famous predecessor at Manchester, Bishop 
Knox, a veritable malleus catholicorum in Lancashire. Bishop 
Knox emerged from retirement to oppose vigorously the 
Revised Prayer-Books of 1927-8, which Bishop Warman 
was commending to Evangelicals as consonant with their faith. 

One of the most remarkable features of post-War Anglican- 
ism is the success of the founders of the school of Liberai 
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Evangelicals—a company perhaps exiguous in the aggregate 
but singularly successful in finding the way up to episcopal 
eminence. As examples of Liberal Evangelical leaders who 
have become bishops, the following instances might serve : 
Dr. Barnes of Birmingham, Dr. Lisle Carr of Hereford, Dr. 
E. S. Woods of Lichfield, Dr. Lunt of Ripon (and his prede- 
cessor in that see, Dr. E. A. Burroughs), Dr. Linton Smith 
of Rochester, Dr. Stanton Jones of Sodor and Man, Dr. 
Hunkin of Truro; and perhaps Dr. H. A. Wilson of Chelms- 
ford, and Dr. Perowne of Worcester, might be added to the 
list. 


a a ee —>=>== 


Two of the most recent and most typical appointments from 
this school are those of Dr. Lunt and Dr. E. S. Woods, The 
former was raised to the episcopate from that Nursery of 
prelates, the vicariate of Portsea, and may be considered to 
represent the efficient type of parish priest, which now finds 
increasing representation upon the bench, and produces there 
the industrious and ever-occupied bishop. Dr. E. §, Woods 
was famous as Bishop-suffragan of Croydon for his Popular 
broadcast addresses, and represents a tradition not unfairly 
described as the religion of heartiness and good-fellowship 
unencumbered by dogma or ceremonial. 


CAN CZECHOSLOVAKIA LIVE? 


By DR. GERHARD SCHACHER 


[Dr. Schacher is a well-known German economist who lived till a few days ago in Prague] 


NYONE who has followed closely the political, economic 

and military development of Czechoslovakia during the 

last five years, and has studied her possibilities of self-defence, 
must confess, despite his sympathy with the democratic 
fighting spirit of the Czech people, that the nation’s backbone 
has been broken by accepting the terms of the Munich dictate. 
Politically the undefined structure which today bears the 
name of Czechoslovzkia is now totally dependent on its great 
neighbour. 
Europe we now have a State the frontiers of which it is impos- 
sible to protect by military measures, since its defences must 
run entirely across level country, and the State in its new 
form can be severed into two parts in a few hours by the 
Germans blocking the Moravian corridor. Internally also 
the power to resist the neighbouring dictatorship has been 
equally paralysed because the group, who, for economic and 


personal reasons, have always opposed Dr. Benes’ policy of 


relying on the support of the Western democracies and have 
preferred alliances with Germany, Poland and Hungary are 
today in power in the new Czechoslovakia. 

In practically all the leading Government departments the 
democratic officials who played a part in building up the 
republic of Masaryk and Benes have been replaced by members 
of the Agrarian Fascist Party and the so-called National 
Union. Quite openly these men aver that all efforts on the 
part of the Czech democrats for a policy of their own must 
forthwith cease. The Voelkischer Beobachter some time ago 
stated that the Third Reich’s maximum concessions to the 
Czechs would be “ autonomy within the German confines ” 
(deutscher Lebensraum). 
German politics reaching a speedy fulfilment. There are 
warm friends of Berlin and also of Warsaw among the Prague 
rulers today. Dr. Benes’ resignation was only the first conse- 
quence of the new post-Munich situation. 
all democratic parties, the ousting of all politicians, writers, 
and journalists antagonistic to the totalitarian system, are 
already following this first step. The remainder of the 
former State, including now 8} million Czechs and Slovaks 


will doubtless be much more quickly reduced to a state of 


far greater subordination to Berlin than Poland or Hungary. 
Poland has four times as many inhabitants and Hungary a 
thousand-years-old political tradition. In both these respects 
both States are greatly superior to Czechoslovakia. She can 
proclaim no further political resistance to Germany’s hege- 
mony, and this will lead, probably more quickly than was 
expected, to the incorporation of the crippled State into the 
“ German sphere.” 

From an economic point of view Czechoslovakia was, 
before her dismemberment, a well-balanced organism. 
Endowed witha large supply of natural resources, her position 
in European international trade was almost unique in view of 
her comparatively small territorial extent. The famous 


brown-coal mines of Northern Bohemia, including those in 
the almost purely Czech districts of Bruex and Dux, which 
provided fuel for the export-industry, have been handed 





Instead of one of the most powerful bastions of 


Everything points to this aim of 


Interdiction of 


over to Germany. The most important collieries neq; 
Mahrisch-Ostrau and Karwin have been divided between 
Germany and Poland—although Poland has hitherto found 
it very difficult to dispose of its abundance of coal. The yearly 
extraction of about 18 million tons of brown-coal and 
million tons of ordinary coal was formerly sufficient to supply 
the Czech export-industry. Today the problem is already 
seriously looming up whether it will be possible to supply 
the electric current for Prague and other large towns. Almost 
the entire chemical industry, four-fifths of the textile and 
the greater part of the glass and china industries, so important 
for export purposes, are now in German hands. On the other 
hand the purchase of foreign raw materials, as, for example, 
cotton for the textile industry, becomes unnecessary. But 
this ought not to be over-rated, as large and important export 
industries in the ceded areas, such as glass, china, and paper, 
had their sources of raw materials within the boundaries of 
the Republic. Now too the valuable kaolin-strata and the 
large stock of timber in the forests of Northern and Western 
Bohemia have fallen to Germany. 

Parts of the armaments industry remain, but the most 
important plants, such as the Skoda, lie within a few miles 
of the German border. In consequence, should the pro- 
duction of armament-materials be permitted at all, the 
products will have to be sold exclusively to Germany, which 
will not pay for them except than in blocked marks or by 
bartering certain goods, the doubtful qualities of which 
have been demonstrated in the clearing-conventions with 
the other South-Eastern- States. The greater part of the 
sugar industry also remains, but it can sell only a part of 
its products in the world market and that at very low prices. 
The Agrarian Party, whose leaders take a specially strong 
interest in this industry, count on good chances of trading 
with Germany, but it is more than doubtful whether this 
optimism will be justified. In any case one may state 
already that even the sale of the entire joint products of 
the armaments and sugar industries will be quite inadequate 
to maintain the former standard of living in Czechoslovakia. 
Under the pressure from beyond the frontiers the agrarian 
produce of Bohemia and Moravia will serve almost entirely 
to increase the German food-supply. Czechoslovakia 
politically has become a vassal State, economically—with 
or without a customs union—a colony of the Third Reich. 
The more apparent this becomes the more, of course, those 
sections are strengthened inside the country whose aim is 
to give up a sovereignty which practically exists only on 
paper. 

Even if the democratic forces in new Czechoslovakia 
survived the present panic-stricken period, and by putting 
up a last resistance tried to defend the independence of the 
rump State, this would prove a hopeless enterprise. Doubt- 
less there still exist democratic forces in the army. But 
they, too, are convinced that only a complete change of 
the world’s situation could re-establish the State tradition 
of Masaryk and Benes. The entire railway system of the 
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Jed State is today under the control of the Germans, 
and thus all shifting of troops and materials is dependent 
on Germany’s permission. For financial reasons new 
fortifications cannot be erected at the new frontiers. To 
keep up even a much smaller army than the force which 
had proved one of the most effective instruments for the 
defence of democracy on the continent would cause the 

test political and economic difficulties. To this must 
be added the fact that after the Munich “dictate ” Germany 
is already finding the Czech army, and especially the 
Generals, a fertile soil for her propaganda. Since the 
Czechoslovakian State was set up the Czech nation have 
made every effort that patriotism and self-denial could 
bring forth to build up this army. Today we must reconcile 
ourselves to the thought that this instrument, made to defend 
democracy will, sooner or later, strengthen Germany’s 


potentiel de guerre. 























PATENT MEDICINES 











advertisement and sale of patent medicines. 







O great are the profits and the financial resources of the 
patent medicine industry that it is easy to understand 
the Government’s reluctance to introduce restrictive legisla- 
tion. But before we express sympathy for the Government’s 
difficulties we must be sure of the facts. Lord Gage, replying 
on behalf of the Government to the suggestion made in the 
House of Lords by Lord Horder, said it was very difficult 
to see what could be done to restrict the activities of the 
patent-medicine-vendor. Therefore the first question that 
calls for an answer is this: Have other countries, other free 
and democratic countries, succeeded in curbing the activi- 
ties of the patent medicine quack, and in giving a reason- 
able amount of protection to the public? The answer 
is, yes. 

Let us look, first, at the Scandinavian countries, because 
they have always led the field in matters of social legislation. 
In Denmark all patent medicine advertising in the public 
Press is forbidden. That is to say there has been in existence 
since 1932 a law which absolutely prohibits the advertising 
{in the Press or. elsewhere) of goods purporting to have a 
curative, disinfecting or prophylactic effect. Such advertising 
is tolerated only in professional publications directed to 
doctors, dentists, veterinary surgeons and chemists. This 
law does not, of course, prevent the unrestricted advertise- 
ment of such products as aspirin. But it does stop the boosting 
of “cough cures,” digestive remedies and similar products. 
In this connexion it is interesting to note that a product well 
known and widely advertised on the British market recently 
came under this ban when an attempt was made to advertise 
itin Denmark. Its publicity was found to make exaggerated 
claims, and until these were toned down its sales campaign 
had to be postponed. It rests with a Court of Law to decide 
in each individual case whether or not the law has been 
broken ; in practice all newspapers refuse to accept doubtful 
advertisements, 

In Norway a law has been in force since 1930 whereby no 
patent medicine or pharmaceutical product may be advertised 
in any way, or even sold, without the authority of the Medical 
Board of the Ministry of Health. Newspapers do not there- 
fore accept patent medicine advertising unless the letterpress 
has been approved by the Medical Board. And the letter- 
Press is not approved by the Medical Board if exaggerated 
claims are made, or if the retail price bears no relation to the 
cost price of the product. A sample of the medicine has to 
be sent to the Board, together with an analysis and a statement 
of the retail price the dealer intends to charge for it. If the 





































By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The scanty remains of optimism which may have existed 
before the execution of the so-called Munich agreements 
are no longer justified now that the Berlin Committee has 
approved Germany’s wishes wholesale. The formal inde- 
pendence of the new Czechoslovakia, as well as the con- 
ditions of her further existence, rest now wholly in the 
hands of Berlin. Herr Hitler has more than once spoken 
of the “ dictated peace of Versailles”; he has proclaimed 
that Germany was not able to exist under this dictate. Mr. 
Chamberlain has said of this new creation: “It is my 
hope, and I believe, that under the new system of guarantees 
the new Czechoslovakia will find greater security than she 
has ever enjoyed in her past.” It remains a fact, however, 


which can no longer be doubted by any unbiassed observer, 
that Czechoslovakia in its new form, more grotesque than 
could ever have been foreseen after the Munich agreement, 
is not fit to live. 






AND THE LAW—Ilil 





[This is the third of a short series of articles on the evils arising out of the unrestricted 
In a fourth and concluding article next week Lord 
Horder will outline the reforms which in his judgement are needed in this country] 


product is injurious it cannot be sold; if the retail price is too 
high, it has to be reduced ; if the advertising is too strong, the 
soft pedal has to be put on. Control of this kind is facilitated 
by the fact that no one can open a chemist’s shop without the 
approval of the Government. The sale of chemicals and 
drugs is considered to be a form of public service at least as 
important as the practice of medicine ; and when a properly 
qualified dispensing chemist wants to open a shop he has to 
seek Government approval. This depends on the recommenda- 
tion of the Ministry of Health. Multiple trading is forbidden 
in Norway, so there are no great dispensing companies, with 
thousands of branches, ready to apply mass selling methods 
to mass-produced patent medicines. No doubt this also 
has a restrictive effect. 

In Sweden the regulations are not quite so strict, but it is 
apparent that the authorities want to give the Swedish 
public the same sort of protection as is enjoyed by the Danish 
and Norwegian. There is in existence, however, a regulation 
which prohibits chemists from selling “ dangerous ” patent 
medicines except against a doctor’s prescription. A list of 
“* dangerous ” medicines is regularly ccmpiled by the Ministry 
of Health ; and it may be noted that it now includes concen- 
trated vitamin products, which, as is well known, are poisonous 
if an overdose is given—and it is very easy to give an overdose. 
Late last year a Commission set up by the Ministry of Health 
recommended that concentrated vitamin products should be 
manufactured or imported only with the authority of the 
Medical Board at the Ministry of Health; and that this 
authority should be withdrawn if the product were 
** improperly ” advertised. . 

Any product which is not included in the pharmacopoeia 
of each of these three countries cannot be bought, or even 
privately imported, in any of them. If, for example, a 
resident in Sweden wants to buy from Great Britain a patent 
medicine, or even a specially prepared medicine, which 
is not included in the Swedish pharmacopoeia, he can get it 
through the Customs only if a Swedish dispensing chemist 
(who by virtue of his Cabinet appointment is something 
of a civil servant) is willing to approve of a permit for its 
entry. 

The American public is also given better protection than 
the British. The Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
passed in the summer of this year, prevents any person from 
“introducing into interstate commerce any new drug” 
unless an application has first been filed. If the Secretary 
of Agriculture finds that the drug is unsafe to use, or that 
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the drug is manufactured under such conditions as not 
to give adequate guarantees of the quality and purity of 
the drug, or if the information given to him by the manu- 
facturers is insufficient, he is authorised “ to refuse to permit 
the application ” to sell the drug to become effective. As 
regards drugs already on the market; the new Act gives the 
public protection against adulteration, misrepresentation, 
and against the possibility of unknowingly taking a “ habit- 
forming drug.” 

The American Act goes much further than the Food and 
Drugs Act in this country which received the Royal Assent 
in August of this year. The obligation of the prosecution 
to prove fraudulent intent on the part of a defendant has 
been rescinded in America, and what was almost an insur- 
mountable obstacle to successful prosecution has been 
removed. In England the obstacle remains as impassable 
as it was in 1914. The American Legislature has found a 


solution of the difficulty by the simple process of decir: 
it an offence to make false claims of curative effect ON the 
labels of patent medicines, whether or not the claims Were 
made with fraudulent intent. 

This sort of legislation is, of course, extremely Useful 
so far as it goes. But Scandinavian experience Suggests 
that more is to be gained by raising the professional Status 
of the dispensing chemist, and that so long as the chemist 
is looked upon as being a mere retailer, like a greengroce, 
or a newsagent, it will be difficult to give the public all the 
protection it ought to have against the patent medicine 
quack. The battle against the patent medicine ramp yij 
have been won on the day that mysteriously-shaped bottles 
in bright and sensational wrappers cease to appear in chemist 
shop-windows, on the day, that is, when the dispensing 
chemist again looks upon himself as an apothecary rather 
than as a shop-keeper. 


THE LEGION’S LOST ENDEAVOUR 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


ORN on October 6th, 1938, dissolved on the 15th of 
the same month and year, the British Legion Volunteer 
Police (Czechoslovakia) had a long name and a short life. 
It did no work or, at least, none of the work for which it 
was created. Its foreign service snuffed out sadly off 
Southend Pier. In a few days hurrying events will over-lie 
its memory in the public mind. But before the grass grows 
on its grave it is worth while considering what it was and 
what it meant. 


It was a democracy 1,200 strong. It would be hard to 
find a walk of life which was not represented in its ranks. 
The squire and his tenant, the employer and his man, the 
independent tradesman and mechanic, the Church, the 
Law, the brotherhood of the pen, all were there. There 
were men of voluntary leisure, and a small proportion, some 
two and a half per cent., of less lucky men whose leisure 
was enforced by circumstance. There were men both rich 
and famous, and men both poor and utterly obscure. They 
came from every corner of the kingdom, and they had but 
three things in common. All were there of their own free 
will. All had served their country in the armed forces of 
the Crown, and all, I think, in time of war. All were inspired 
by a very special sort of comradeship. 

The under-thirties, and perhaps the under-thirty-fives, 
must find this sort of comradeship hard to understand. Since 
it was begotten of a world’s agony, it is to be hoped that they 
will be spared the schooling which taught it and that they 
may evolve a brand of their own. But war, with all its waste 
and horror, did produce something worth preserving. Out 
of the wreck of individual hopes and schemes emerged a 
common purpose and an almost involuntary selflessness. 
Shared dangers and discomforts stripped away veneer and 
sheared through barriers of caste and creed. Mortal stress 
taught men, hating the sort of discipline which is oppression, 
to cling to that sort of discipline which is a life-line. With 
peace these lessons seemed to sink into obscurity, but the 
old soldier returning from the wars—and many a man of 
twenty was an old soldier then—carried beneath the medals 
on his chest a spark of memory that did not die. When he 
gathers at rallies and places where ageing men, a little in- 
comprehensible, a little pathetic and perhaps a shade ridiculous 
in the eyes of youth, march together and sing old songs, 
he is blowing on that spark and warming himself at it. 
Probably neither he nor the onlooker, nor even the heads 
of the British Legion whose greatest care is its preservation, 
realised fourteen days ago the clearness and constancy of 
the flame into which that spark was capable of being fanned. 

I do not think that anyone who stood on the pavement 
outside Olympia at 3 o’clock on October 6th would have 


realised it. He must have been struck by the resemblance 
of the Legion to a rather shabby theatre queue. For the 
Legionaries had been told to bring a civilian suit to wear 
on the journey, and very prudently their wives had not dressed 
them in their best. At the turnstiles, where County Secre. 
taries wrestled with confused contingents, patience was 
more in evidence than organisation. A lady reporter with 
a trans-Atlantic accent was concerned to know how our 
wives would carry on, and I fear that some of our answers 
never got into print. But once inside Olympia everything 
was changed. 


Olympia in gala dress is one thing, but Olympia in the 
nude is quite another. Not that it was altogether bare, for 
on the ground floor were lines of tables. Filing past them, 
we received our haversacks, waterbottles, ties, badges, 
sticks and papers. At the next series there stood a band 
of bright young men with yard measures. They were 
only interested in our chests, and seemed to find almost 
all our figures what they called “ standard ’—a_ flattering 
description to those of us who were painfully conscious of 
a certain bulbousness of form. In a trice we were possessed 
of a blue suit and flannel shirt, and on our way in ’buses to 
Lambeth where, behind the Lost Property: Office, we drew 
our coats and caps. Then back to our bedrooms or, rather, 
bedroom ; for we had about four acres of concrete on which 
to spread our palliasses, and the furniture consisted prin- 
cipally of notice boards bearing the names of our respective 
counties. And here, under the levelling influence of the 
concrete floor, we magically ceased to be what chemists 
call a mixture and became a compound—a formed body 
with a common soul and purpose. 


Let me for a moment take you on fire-picket duty with 
me. Not that I want your company, for my mate is company 
enough. He is an old cavalry-man, lately a gentleman’s 
gentleman. The habits and foibles of the rich and famous 
are open books to him, but he speaks kindly of them. But 
mostly he speaks of cleaning scarlet hunting coats, of how 
he sought and at last extorted from a fellow craftsman the 
secret of a compound which would really do the trick and 
yet not rot the stitches. As we talk, we patrol and gaz 
upon our fellow legionaries, some dead to the world, others 
tossing uneasily upon their straw. This morning we and 
they marched through the streets behind a band, and very 
fine fellows we were, throwing great chests. But now we 
have laid aside our medals and taken out our teeth. Pressed 
against a straw stuffed pillow is a face which I recognise 
from the illustrated papers. It is the face of a man who 
has walked with kings. Beside it is another face, one that 
I know. It belongs to an ex-policeman. What is it, I 
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wonder, which brought them here together? For both are 
old, and both are tired, but both in their sleep look singularly 
happy- X el a 

e now our journey is beginning. We have rolled our 
blankets, packed our kits and donned our great-coats and 
equipment. We did not sleep too well last night, and we got 


up at half-past-four although reveille was not till five. We 


march with the steadiness, but perhaps not with the spring, 


of seasoned troops. We are terribly anxious to be the smartest 
sainload. Our R.T.O., a country squire, spurs us on. 


“Would you mind, Sir,” he says, for he is a courteous R.T.O., 


“hurrying up with that roll of blankets?” The Legionary 


‘he addresses hurries up. He is a Lieutenant-General. Our 


train is the quickest away and I am sure that our Lieutenant- 
General is as proud as is our crossing-sweeper. For surely 
we must have a crossing-sweeper with us.. So to our ships. 

All the world has read about our ships ; how some men in 
the ‘ Naldera’ slept on the floor, which they did, and how 
everyone on the ‘ Dunera ’ had a cabin to himself, which he 





hadn’t. But the only thing that matters about our ships is 
that first of all we enjoyed ourselves immensely on them, and 
secondly, when Southend pier began to pall and the rumc urs 
of disbandment crept round, we were sad on them. And 
from them we swiftly and suddenly faded away. That is the 
short story of what we did; and the little longer story of what 
we were. But what did we mean ? 

We meant this. We meant that service, and the most 
dreadful service of the god of War, could breed a spirit which 
does not die but only sleeps, ready at call to the service of the 


.God of Peace. We meant that the thing called comradeship, 


so often talked of, is not a myth but a reality. We meant that 
old and ageing men, scattered and perhaps lonely, can find a 
joy in corporate service greater than any which the satisfac- 


‘tion of personal ambition can bring. It has been said that we 


were an example, but I do not think we were, for youth must 
follow new paths. But we were a phenomenon. And, if the 
mind of youth ever turns towards the day when it too will be 
old, perhaps we were a comforting phenomenon. 


A DIVERSITY OF MEN 


By FRANK SINGLETON 


HE necessity which arose. recently of interviewing a 
number of young people for several hours left me 
with a vivid picture of the striking contrasts in their mental 
resources. In particular I was interested in what influences 
formed their opinions. They illustrated; after all, a process 
that, taken in the aggregate, crystallises as “‘ public opinion.” 
None of these people was over twenty years of age. They 
were drawn from every type of occupation and ranged from 
graduates of provincial universities to labourers, and the 
inquiry was trying to elicit their views on the crisis. 

“How do you make up your mind on something like the 
crisis?” I asked a lad who worked in a shoe shop. “ Do 
you read the papers ? ” 

“Yes, but the most important thing is that I find out 
what customers are thinking.” 

“Customers talk, then ? ” 

“ They always talk, but especially at a time like the recent 
crisis and during the abdication.” 

“Why do you suppose that is ?” 

“Well, they want to know what we’re thinking.” 

Those stray bits of conversation with the head bowed 
low over the foot on the fitting stool build up the customer- 
assistant relationship—evanescent but important. 

A girl who worked in a City bank followed. Politics in 
themselves did not interest her, but the events of the last 
six months had compelled her, reluctantly, to face the facts. 
She had no solution to offer. War was unthinkably horrible. 
Pacifism, of which she felt the appeal deeply, seemed imprac- 
ticable and, in the end, illogical. She was sensitive and 
intelligent. 

“And your real taste is what ?” 

“Sailing. Sailing on the east coast .. . 

I could see her with the wind in her hair, and I thought 
pethaps the student of human nature ought to concentrate 
on a limited objective rather than dissipate his energies. If 
one went sailing .. . now ...? But she was being shown 
out and the chair she sat in was already occupied by a heavily- 
built, rather pompous youth with a strong jaw; a labourer. 

“How do you make up your mind about something like 
the events of the last few weeks ? ” 

“T turn things over and then I make it up myself.” 

And it was indeed a mind made up. No half-lights, doubts, 
hesitations. What we needed was an extended territorial 
army, conscription and discipline. We had a lot to leam 
from the totalitarian States. The world’s greatest menace 
was Communism. 

“Do you like Hitler ? ” 


” 


“T disapprove of Hitler.” 

“You don’t agree with Mr. Bernard Shaw that he is the 
greatest genius since Napoleon ? ” 

He folded his arms firmly. 

“Tm afraid my view of that would be coloured by a 
personal prejudice against Mr. Bernard Shaw.” 

Exit eighteen-year-old labourer. He was followed by a 
modest-looking lad who worked with an analytical chemist: 
His hobby, he said, was philosophy. He thought that was 
in no way extraordinary. He had the resources of a secondary 
school education, and had been reading philosophy for about 
a year, quite on his own. 

“ Does it influence you much ? ” 

“T find it makes you calm.” - 

“ You don’t find the thought a little grey and remote ? ” 

“TI find there are always some interesting chapters and 
when you’ve managed those you can fit the others in.” 

“‘ That’s a good tip. Did you pick it up from anyone ?” 

“Yes, from a chap called Joad. I don’t know whether 
you’ve heard of him. He’s not bad at philosophy.” 

Our feet were firmly planted on the ground—the good 
earth of Yorkshire—when the next youth, another labourer. 
came in. 

. “ Have you any particular attitude to politics ?” 

“ T don’t bother.” 

“ But during the crisis ? ” 

“IT didn’t bother.” 

** But there might have been a war.” 

“ Well, we’d ’a’ won it.” 

“ But you might have been called up.” 

“ Ah shouldn’t ’o’ bothered.” 

“ But you might have been killed.” 

A slow smile. 

“ It wouldn’t ’a bin any good botherin’ then, would it ? ” 

It was as much a philosophy of life as that of the last youth. 
In despair I racked my brains. 

“ Do you bother about anything? Doesn’t anything make 
you angry?” “ Yes.” He leaned forward, closed his 
mighty fist and put it slowly and quietly on the table. 

“Yes, If you want to know. There is one thing that 
makes me real mad. And that is that ah can’t get a decent 
game o” rugby in London.” He stopped and looked at me 
very menacingly. 

“ It’s all wrong that is.” 

We got him his game of rugby. In a world that gets daily 
more difficult some things are still possible. 
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RUTHENIA AND ITS FATE 


By MERVYN HORDER 


WEDGED between Poland and Roumania, at the eastern end 
of the Czechoslovakian sausage, lies the province of Sub- 
carpathian Russia, more commonly known as Ruthenia— 
remote and picturesque, yet by no means so much so that it 
has escaped, or could hope to escape, the menace of the 
predatory ambitions to which Czechoslovakia as a whole is 
exposed on every side. It is not surprising, indeed, that 
Ruthenia has come to be one of the principal pawns in the 
Central European game, since there are various factors which 
make it an attractive spoil to an aggressor. It would be no 
new thing for it to be once more the scene of armed conflict. 
Trenches and barbed-wire entanglements from the World 
War remain to this day on the mountain heights, and military 
cemeteries bear testimony to the intensity of the Hungarian 
campaign against the Russians under General Brusilov; in 
one engagement over 80,000 men were killed here in a single 
day. 

For a small district, under 5,000 square miles in extent, it 
is remarkably rich in natural resources, of the kind to be 
found in most of the mountainous districts of Central Europe. 
Foremost among them are the immense state-owned forests, 
which have been energetically developed under Czech 
auspices since the War. The system by which the timber— 
mainly beech, ash and softwoods—is prepared and assembled 
in artificial reservoirs (clausures) before being floated in rafts 
down the Tisa river, is an old one, but it has been extended 
with additional capital and the clausures recently enlarged 
and reconstructed. Hungary, to whom the whole district 
belonged before the War, is still the principal export market 
but some of the beech-wood finds its way even to England. 
The science of forestry is conscientiously applied, even to the 
reservation of certain areas untouched in their original state, 
in order to study Nature’s own ideas on the subject of 
woodcraft. 

Along the Polish border, particularly near Uzok, there is 
oil to be found, but at too great a depth to be profitably worked 
without a huge capital outlay. There are also small deposits 
of coal, of iron, and of salt—the last a State monopoly, which 
also provides in the glistening caves at Slatinske Doly one 
of the most impressive sights the country can offez to visiting 
tourists. Grapes are grown on the lower hillsides, and the 
usual farm crops on the rich plain adjoining the present 
Hungarian border in the south-west. Cultivation is not as 
intense as it might be in view of the prevailing system of 
land-tenure, by which a man’s land is divided equally among 
the members of his family at his death ; every effort is made 
to combat this wasteful system, but the weight of an age-old 
tradition has often been too much for the authorities. The 
visitor carries away with him from the country districts an 
impression of a contented, self-reliant peasant people sub- 
jected to a necessary minimum of enlightened bureaucratic 
control. Unemployment over the whole province is negligible 
and wages are high ; the unskilled woodman, like his English 
counterpart, earns about §s. a day, but his tastes are more 
frugal and among a people all living close to the land much 
more cheaply satisfied. A wood-foreman complained to m> 
about his men now earning so much that they were apt to us2 
religious festivals and so forth as an excuse for going off into 
the town for the day and not coming to work at all. 

The second factor which makes the district vulnerable to 
modern forms of aggression is the heterogeneous nature of 
the population. This is par excellence the region of minorities ; 
its 750,000 inhabitants include Russians (25 per cent.), 
Hungarians, Jews, Slovaks, Czechs, Germans, Poles and 
Roumanians. It is hardly surprising to find that the capital 
Uzhorod, a town of 35,000 inhabitants—about the size of 
Rugby—supports as many as eighteen daily newspapers: an 
infinite variety of Schools, including the only one in Europe 


- slovakia in an emergency, except by air. 





exclusively for the children of gypsies : and an assortment of 
Churches which puts British sectarianism well in the shade 
It will always be impossible to delineate a frontier here that 
is anything but artificial—there are Hungarians on the Polish 
frontier, Russians on the Slovak frontier and Jewish trades. 
men everywhere. Esprit de corps, in a community maj 
of independent landowners, naturally takes time to develop 
and there are meanwhile abundant opportunities for seditious 
propaganda. 

Reference to a map will show that control of this territory 
by anyone but the Czechs can effectively prevent Russian 
military assistance ever being given to the rest of Czecho. 
It is here that the 
railway-line essential to any large-scale operations of the kind 
enters, at Kralovo, from Roumanian territory. Poland 
having already refused permission for the transit of Russian 
troops, the actual length of the available Roumanian frontier 
is reduced to about 300 kilometres, mostly mountainous, and 
crossed by only four roads and as many single-line railways, 
Foreign control of this stretch of frontier, with Poland and 
Hungary in their present frame of mind—much more the 
division’ of Ruthenia between those two countries—would 
completely isolate the rest of Czechoslovakia. 

This is one of the strongest reasons why Germany has 
“put her shirt on” the Ukrainian separatist movement, 
the ultimate aim of which is to mould Subcarpathian Russia, 
together with selected portions of Poland, Roumania and the 
U.S.S.R., into a new republic. There seems little doubt 
that some such programme will be one of Germany’s next 
steps, if she does not break too many teeth in the process 
of masticating Western Czechoslovakia. Representatives of 
what is known as the “ First Russo-Ukrainian Central 
National Council” have been invited to attend Sudeten 
party conferences, and the Henleinist newspaper, Die Zeit, 
is always ready to devote space to the iniquities of Czech 
administration in that part of the world; in particular, the 
slowness with which the promise of territorial autonomy 
to Subcarpathian Russia, made in a decree of last year, was 
being implemented. 

In actual fact the programme was well up on its schedule, 
and the exact constitution of the local assembly due for 
settlement by the end of this year. Though the Prague 
Government has been stampeded by events into granting 
Ruthenia autonomy at once in order to offset Hungary’s 
more extravagant claims, the machinery was nearly ready 
in the normal course of events, and the “ turnover ” will be 
one of the least onerous of the burdens which the weakened 
Czechoslovakia has to sustain. 

Germany’s unwillingness to support, at the Komarom 
conference, Hungary’s claim to the return of the whole 
province and a common frontier with Poland, is a suggestive 
pointer to her own future ambitions in this part of the world. 
With Czech policies now dominated by Germany, Ruthenia’s 
place may be to hold the door open to Roumania and the 
Ukraine. In pursuit of her much-vaunted principle of self- 
determination, Germany should be ready to insist on the 
cession to Hungary of the flat Hungarian-speaking districts 
in the south-west ; but since this gives Hungary control of 
the only east-bound railway and creates other local adminis- 
trative difficulties, it may well be that logic will be allowed to 
go by the board on this occasion, unless Hungary can pay fot 
German support by concessions elsewhere. 

At all events the inhabitants of Ruthenia must say good-bye 
to the days when their land was a half-forgotten corner of 
Europe, visited only by tourists in search of the picturesque. 
They must adjust themselves to the fact that they now lie 
directly in Germany’s path east, and that their country is 4 
prize to be snatched for its own sake. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


wwhen We Are Married.’’ ByJ.B. Priestley. At the St. Martins 
Theatre 


« A YORKSHIRE Farcical Comedy ” is what Mr. Priestley calls 
it and in so doing orders his words with a due nicety: for 
in what he has written Yorkshire is an element more important 
than farce. What he has written is in substance a sketch, 
a sketch out of a good revue, a sketch with a neat twist to it 
and an effective curtain. This sketch he has elaborated into 
a three-act play. Lesser dramatists try the same trick every 
other Sunday night, and fail. Mr. Priestley, brilliantly and 
comfortably, succeeds. When We Are Married enchants the 
spectator, disarms the critic, and should keep the box-office 
busy. 

Itis set in the West Riding “ some thirty years ago.” Three 
ultra-respectable lower-middle class couples are met together 
to celebrate their Silver Wedding: six men and women who 
were married 25 years ago at the same hour, in the same 
place, and by the same clergyman. But it turns out, almost 
accidentally, that this clergyman had not filled up enough 
forms; that he was not in fact qualified to perform the cere- 
mony whose twenty-fifth anniversary is now being celebrated ; 
and that, in consequence, each of the three worthy couples 
has been living in sin for a quarter of a century. 

This revelation is at first disconcerting, if not odious, to all ; 
it takes some time for the implications of the status quo ante to 
dawn on the parties concerned. One hen-pecked husband 
turns at bay on ground which has unexpectedly sprouted a 
Maginot line ; elsewhere in the pattern, a wife with freedom in 
sight effectively derides her stingy and sultanic husband. 
Complications accrue with the appearance of a barmaid, bent 
on salving a victim from the matrimonial wreckage ; and in and 
out of these complications there drifts, bland and alcoholic, a 
photographer from the Yorkshire Argus with a quasi-Chester- 
tonian silhouette and a Bardolphian nose. Attendant—in 
much the same way as Moth was attendant on Armado—on all 
the characters is the maid Ruby Birtle, a small creature of 
earthy yet impish sagacity. 

The play is continuously amusing. Only in one brief passage 
does Mr. Priestley allow his dialogue to sink to the mechanical 
level of the music-hall ; and nowhere is his admirable sense of 
the theatre at fault. When We Are Married is definitely a minor 
work, an agreeable interlude in which the Yorkshire humorist 
is not reinforced by the social critic or the philosopher ; but it is 
none the worse entertainment for that. Its construction, 
from a technical point of view, is hardly up to the standard 
which the author set himself in Dangerous Corner and has 
since maintained ; the stage is filled and emptied on rather 
arbitrary pretexts, and the final dénouement—when they discover 
from the photographer that their marriages are valid after all— 
is perfunctorily managed. 

But none of this really matters. The characters are more 
important than their dilemma, just as Yorkshire is more 
important than the farce. It is difficult to select one’s favourites. 
Mr. Frank Pettingell gives the photographer a precarious and 
touching dignity. Miss Patricia Hayes, whom I do not 
temember to have seen before, plays the pert but rustic maid 
with great originality and charm. Miss Muriel George is 
rich and ripe as Mrs. Helliwell, and Mr. Lloyd Pearson, as her 
husband, is a comic of considerable resource. The down- 
trodden Soppitt is given by Mr. Ernest Butcher the pathos 
and the last-ditch courage of Strube’s Littlke Man; and Miss 
Ethel Coleridge makes a formidable Gorgon of his spouse. 
The third couple are less obvious types. Councillor Albert 
Parker has, thanks to Mr. Raymond Huntley, the bleak 
Pomposity of his kind ; Miss Helena Pickard, heavily disguised, 
reveals a heart of gold under several layers of whale-bone. 
Finally, there are Miss Mai Bacon, bouncing irrepressibly 
a the amorous barmaid, and Mr. Norman Wooland, who 
contributes a neat and not too conventional sketch of an Ed- 
wardian parson. 

Altogether an enjoyable production, as unmistakably English 
as Yorkshire pudding but a good deal more digestible. It 
ought to appeal to almost everybody. 

PETER FLEMING, 


THE CINEMA 


The Censor’s Certificate, At all Cinemas 


ARGUMENTS about film-censorship are frequently obscured by 
hot-heads who hold that there should be none at all. This 
is most unhelpful, for it is becoming increasingly clear that we 
are soon likely to have more rather than less of it; and the 
question for serious discussion is whether the present system 
isagoodone. Many are convinced that it is not, and it is clear 
that what is urgently needed is a stricter definition of the aims, 
powers, and discretion of the British Board of Film Censors, 
and for that matter of Whitehall. We may leave to purists 
and educationists the important but complicated problems 
regarding the allocation of ‘* Universal,’ ‘‘ Adult” and 
“* Horrific ” categories, and consider only the political implica- 
tions. These have been brought forward recently by two 
incidents: firstly, the pressure brought to bear on British 
Paramount News during the crisis, when they issued an item 
which was regarded as somewhat pro-Czech, and, secondly, 
the withholding of a certificate from the March of Time issue 
dealing with the crisis. In regard to the former, the most 
vital point is that newsreels do not come under the jurisdiction 
of the Board, and that the modification of the item must there- 
fore have been due to pressure from other and more official 
sources. In regard to the latter, it well may be noted, first, 
that its policy has always been marked by a moderate tone, and, 
secondly, that the holding-up of a film made by one of the 
largest and most reputable American firms, on grounds which 
can only be political, is bound to have extremely deleterious 
effect on American public opinion ; and the good will of America 
was never so badly needed by us as today. 

Now in both cases the fault is not so much in the Censor as 
in the Film Trade itself (it should be remembered that the Board 
was created and is maintained by the Trade). There is not 
(and never has been) a really Liberal element in British Cinema. 
In many ways, indeed, some members of the Trade seem to be 
plus royaliste que le rot. There was a film dealing with facts 
and problems of our educational system, with a commentary 
spoken by the Editor of this paper, which was unhesitatingly 
granted a “ U ” certificate by the Board, but which was refused 
bookings by certain exhibitors on the grounds: (a) that it was 
**a calculated and deliberate attack on the Board of Educa- 
tion ” (which had in fact been consulted regarding the film 
throughout), and (6) that it was ‘‘ Bolshevik propaganda.” 
This extremism is, of course, not the complete picture, but it is 
a straw. The Trade as a whole has no truck with Liberal 
elements ; and it would seem perhaps to kowtow too much 
to Party Headquarters. It is, of course, not unreasonable 
that close and amicable relationships should be maintained 
between the Trade and the Conservative Central Office, 
especially as certain members of the latter have considerable 
interests in the former ; but what should be guarded against is 
the possibility of this relationship being the means of such an 
event as the modification of a very reasonable newsreel item 
because it does not serve party interests ; if it is a question of 
wider interests party organisers are obviously not the right 
persons to move in the matter. The Press, which has more 
than an equal influence on the nation, cannot be jockeyed in 
this way; why should the Cinema? One may suspect that 
the very fulsome items issued by the other newsreel companies 
during the Crisis—most of them conspicuous by their under- 
playing or neglect of the Czech point of view—also repre- 
sented that lack of responsible editorial control which is the 
most noticeable feature of screen journalism in this country. 
Films whose message would be regarded as innocuous in 
impeccably ‘‘ Right”? newspapers are subject to the threat 
of censorships of a perniciously unimaginative type. This 
situation can, in the end, only lead to production equally 
unimaginative, and the creative spirit is stifled accordingly. 

It would be unfair to blame the Board of Censors, or such 
organisations as the Conservative Central Office, exclusively 
for the present situation. The blame should perhaps be 
divided between the producers, who hide behind the old bogey 
of ‘‘ the public won’t stand for it,’’ and the public, who accept 
in a rather sheeplike manner what producers and censors 
under partisan influence care, between them, to permit. 

BasiL WRIGHT. 
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OPERA 


*“‘ Aida’’ at Sadler’s Wells 


WHEN Sadler’s Wells opened its season on Monday with Aida, 
there was nothing to show for the money spent on the alterations 
and additions which are the tangible memorial to Miss Baylis— 
nothing, that is, for us in the audience to see. But 
there was something to hear. The acoustics of the 


: theatre were never really satisfactory. Voices tended to sound 


hard, if they were loud, and to be easily lost, if they were soft. 
Worse still the orchestra, especially the brass, was always much 
too noisy, and there seemed to be no possibility of getting a 
real blend between the voices and the instruments. The 
enlargement of the space behind the proscenium, combined 
with the substitution of a wooden partition for the former 
curtain in front of the orchestra, has cured the trouble. The 
voices sound much more resonant and the orchestral tone, 
thrown back towards the stage before it comes out into the 
theatre, supports the singers instead of fighting against them. 
This constitutes a most valuable improvement in the musical 
quality of the theatre. 

Another of the improvements has not yet had time to make 
itself felt. For the company, dispossessed of its own home, 
has been touring the outer suburbs. The rehearsal-room, as 
large as the practicable part of the stage and panelled with a 
non-resonating material so that the singers and chorus can let 
themselves go “all out ” without making such a noise that no 
one can hear what the effect will be in the theatre, has not 
come into use. When it does, the excuse for the rather 
muddled movements of the crowd in the triumph-scene on 
Monday—pardonable in the circumstances—will be removed. 
It will never be possible to do full justice to this scene, designed 
for a gala occasion in a huge opera-house with almost unlimited 
money to spend, on a comparatively small stage in a popular 
theatre. But, though it may be shorn of its more expensive 
splendours, it can be made more effective than this, as we saw 
at Sadler’s Wells last season. 

Apart from this, Mr. Clive Carey’s production is admirable 
and the temple-scenes are staged with far more imagination 
than usual. He might, however, reconsider the lighting in 
the last scene. The idea of illuminating Aida and Radames 
more strongly than the priests before the altar above is good, 
for the improbability of there being any light at all does not 
matter. But must Aida die a hideous purple, and Radames 
in a glow of orange ? There are elsewhere moments of absurdity 
—the musically beautiful trio in the first scene, for instance— 
accentuated in an English performance, that probably can never 
be got round. This has nothing to do with the quality of the 
translation, but, like the impossibility of giving the words 
“to die ” the same pathetic colour that the softer vowels and 
consonants of “ morire ” so easily take on, is the price we must 
pay for having opera in the vernacular. 

The chief merit of this performance lay in the presence of 
four really fine voices, now able to “tell”? more fully than 
before. Miss Molly de Gunst (Aida) is a somewhat uneven 
singer. There is a breathiness about her tower notes that 
makes them sound hollow. But her voice has the edge and the 
power to dominate the big climaxes and her phrasing, especially 
in the third act, was often genuinely musical. Incidentally, 
though she narrows some of her vowels, her words were excep- 
tionally clear. Mr. John Wright (Radames) still seems to 
suffer from a diffidence about letting himself go in voice and 
gesture. He does not feel the shape of the phrases, especially 
in parlando, and he is afraid of the final consonants of his words 
with the result that his line is weak. But his voice has a 
splendid ring and, when he can forget himself in the excite- 
ment of the music, his singing loses its rigidity. Miss Edith 
Coates has the real mezzo quality and dramatic power for 
Anmeris and her singing in the last act was tremendously 
exciting. Best of all, because he had the feel of every phrase 
in his music, was Mr. Llewellyn’s Amonasro. This was a 
musical and dramatic performance of the first order. 

Mr. Laurance Collingwood directed the performance, which 
was remarkably well played. But I think he could have done 
more to help the singers with the shaping of their phrases. 
He did not seem to feel the urgency of the rhythms and was 
inclined to let them go their way accurately, instead of gathering 
that cumulative force which can make a Verdi performance one 
of the most exciting experiences in the theatre. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 





== 


REFAIRE LA FRANCE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


L’ALERTE est terminée. La joie fébrile est tombée. Beaucoy 
de Francais ont fait un examen de conscience. Comas 
ont reconnu publiquement leurs erreurs. Une seule tiche 
devrait maintenant s’imposer: tirer des récentes JOurNées 
tragiques toutes les legons qu’elles comportent. Déja Ces 
legons semblent se résumer en ce cri général: “ Ti faut Tefaire 
la France!” Naguére encore on ne parlait que & 
redressement ; aujourd’hui il s’agit de reconstruction. 

Mais comment refaire la France? Dés que l’on pose 
question Tunanimité cesse. Chacun voit le probléme 4 
sa fagon; chacun présente son systéme. Certains parlent 
de commerce et de production, d’autres d’économie e¢ de 
finance, d’autres encore de force militaire. D’aucuns Proposent 
une refonte du régime, ou méme I’essai d’un régime nouveay, 
““Changeons de méthodes,” disent les uns. “ Changeons 
plutét d’hommes,” répliquent les autres. Qui croire ? 

Autre question: Par o& commencer? Par le haut oy par 
le bas? Par les dirigeants ou par les dirigés? A ce Propos 
il faut constater que notre systéme parlementaire n’eut jamais 
aussi mauvaise presse. Depuis MacMahon—et il y a soixante 
ans de cela—le mot dissolution était demeuré tabou; maip- 
tenant il est sur toutes les lévres. “‘ Nous sommes en pleine 
‘incohérence”’, dit-on couramment. “ Notre constitution repose 
sur le principe de la séparation des pouvoirs, en méme temps 
que sur la participation du Parlement 4 loeuvre gouverne- 
mentale. Pourtant que voyons-nous depuis une dizaine 
d’années ? Chaque fois qu’un cabinet, quelle que soit sq 
nuance, prétend faire travail utile, il réclame les pleins pouvoirs 
—Poincaré, Laval, Doumergue, Chautemps, Blum, Daladier, 
C’est la dictature voilée. C’est l’effondrement du régime 
parlementaire. Il convient de consulter plus souvent le pays,” 

Mais voici un autre son de cloche. ‘‘ Le Parlement, dit-on 
aussi, reste en théorie l’expression de la volonté des électeurs, 
Si dans la pratique il y a mauvais fonctionnement de la machine 
parlementaire, n’est-ce pas la conséquence d’un régime 
électoral faussé? Alors changez-le avant d’en appeler au 
suffrage universel. Le choix ne manque pas: représentation 
proportionnelle, scrutin de liste, suppression du_ballottage; 
On les a déja essayés sans succés, dites-vous. Alors quoi 
faire ? Entendez-vous changer la mentalité de lélecteur 
qui persiste 4 voter pour des hommes plutét que pour des 
idées ? Quelles sont vos qualités pour entreprendre cette 
tache ?” 

Nous échangions des propos de ce genre l’autre soir dans 
un salon ow la maitresse de maison, bourgeoise moyenne, 
aime a réunir des jeunes. On discutait ferme, mais sans 
aboutir. Dans un coin un vieillard solitaire écoutait en 
silence. Au moment du départ il parla enfin. ‘“‘ Il me semble, 
dit-il, que vous ne songez qu’aux transformations matérielles, 
Pour refaire la France, ne conviendrait-il pas de commencer 
par une transformation morale ? ” 

Il poursuivit: ‘‘ Il y a une trentaine d’années la Chambre 
comptait un orateur trés écouté—René Viviani. Ce nom 
ne vous dit rien? Pourtant Viviani fut président du conseil; 
nous avons méme 4 Paris un square René Viviani. Un jour 
il fit un discours débordant d’éloquence, 4 tel point qu’on 
en réclama aussitét laffichage. II y disait 4 peu prés cecil: 
‘Nous avons éteint au ciel les étoiles qui guidaient les ames 
simples. Qu’allons-nous mettre 4 leur place?’ A mon tout 
de demander ce soir: Qu’avons-nous mis a leur place? Le 
Francais pourtant est assoiffé d’idéal. Il ne demande qu’ 
porter le flambeau. Mais encore faudrait-il le lui allumer.” 

Personne n’interrompit. II] continua: ‘“‘ Sans étoiles, notre 
individualisme s’exagére et nous divise. L’intérét général dis- 
parait sous la masse des intéréts particuliers. Je veux bien con- 
céder que chacun de nos groupements, chacun de nos partis 4 la 
rigueur, poursuit un idéal. Mais c’est trop souvent un idéal 
doctrinaire qui conduit a4 Il’intolérance. Par tempérament 
nous sommes analytiques et raisonneurs, ce qui conduit trop 
souvent a la casuistique et au moindre effort. Au bord du 
gouffre nous nous ressaisissons toujours. Mais, le danget 
passé, lee différen-rs s’accusent de nouveau. Je constate; 
je ne juge pas. Surtout je ne désespére pas. Je crois obstin¢- 
ment a I* France éternelle. Mais, je avoue, ma foi serait 
fortifiée s‘ l’on nous rendait quelques étoiles.” 

Les m_mbres de notre petit groupe se sépar¢rent fort 
songeurs. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Record in Wheat 
At a ploughing competition last week on the borders of 
dfordshire and Hertfordshire three several farmers said 


so that this year’s was the best wheat harvest within their 
memory. ‘Two of them qualified this—if it was a qualification 


—by emphasising that it was the best “ bearing > harvest. 
The straw was not exceptional, the quality, though good 
was not supreme, but the yield was beyond the records of 
thirty-three years, according to one of the witnesses who 
had been farming “ on his own ” for just that period. Particular 
examples of yield were quoted, for farmers are not a class 
who deal in generalities. A fair number of acres on different 
farms yielded sixteen sacks or eight quarters. On the most 
famous wheat-bearing plains in the world a great deal less 
than half this yield would be considered a magnificent average. 
What was the reason why so rarely an abundant harvest came 
into being in a year when the weather was roundly abused 
in all counties? If wheat is got into the ground in good 
time before winter, it develops so stout a system of roots that 
the plant can endure incorrigible weather. It may grow too 
fast and become “ winter-proud,”’ when it is vulnerable to heavy 
frosts; and it may be drowned by excessive rains; but in 
general it is in a strong position. Whether this well-established 
plant yields a light or heavy crop depends principally on the 
weather in July. It needs sun and can dispense with moisture 
while the bloom is on the ear. If weather is favourable at 
that date no acres in the world bear better than English. 

* * x * 

Coarse Fishes 

A very good idea has been put forth by the official apostles 
of coarse fishing. ‘Trout fishing is at an end for a while, 
and about this date it is the custom of many owners of trout 
streams to net as many ‘ non-trouts”’ as possible. Even 
that aristocrat of the company, the greyling, may be sen- 
tenced. The work is thought necessary for several reasons : 
the stream produces only a certain amount of fish food and, 
generally speaking, the more the food the quicker the growth 
of the trout. The struggle for life below the water is severer 
than above it, and the devourers of the eggs of trout are many 
and voracious. An otter which is an eater of grown fish may 
actually benefit the trout population both by killing such fish 
and ridding the stream of egg-eaters. The netting of coarse 
fish is necessary if the precious trout are to be saved from a 
too stern competition ; but after all a very great many more 
people enjoy coarse fishing than trout fishing, and their sport 
is a finer and more delicate craft than enthusiasts for the dry 
fly generally acknowledge. All these netted fish have their 
value, though they are regarded as mere vermin. They 
certainly ought not to be destroyed. It should be possible, 
it should indeed be easy for the trout fishers to make arrange- 
ments with the coarse fishers so that these netted hordes 
might be transferred alive to streams where their presence 
would be highly anpreciated. The greediest and fiercest of 
coarse fish, to wit, the pike, has been annihilated. That powerful 
and long-lived fish—the shark of fresh waters—is a com- 
paratively easy victim to the expert. An old water-warden 
of my acquaintance stirred the admiration of a great fly- 
fisherman by noosing one after another in a rather weedy 
brook that had just been stocked with sizeable trout. The 
fisherman felt himself in the presence of a greater expert. 

x x x * 

Abbotsbury’s Antiquity 

A discussion has arisen over the continuity of the history 
of that great home of swans at Abbotsbury, in Dorset; but 
there is no doubt, I think, that swans have bred there in many 
hundreds for four or five hundred years, probably much 
longer. It was an old and well-established breeding place 
When Queen Elizabeth reasserted her right to the ownership 
of the birds. The one real threat to the place is not flood as 
such but the destruction of the subaqueous grass that is the 
Prime attraction. If we could imagine the place without its 
swans it would still remain unparalleled. The marvellous 
Chesil bank, the impregnable rampart.that defends it, has 
incidentally created a lagoon which provides every variety of 
brackish water. The reeds and reedy surrovndings of 
the antique but well preserved duck decoy at the .reshwater 
side, give hospitality to some of the rarest of our stall birds ; 
and you find within the confines encircling the swans, tern, 


which like one foot on sea and one on shore, duck of many 
sorts, who have an ideal lake in front of the decoy, and from 
time to time warblers not to be found even at Hickling Broad. 
The plan gives also ideal conditions to a good many water- 
loving plants. Does the Great Water Dropwort grow more 
lustily anywhere ? And it was a happy thought of the owners 
of the land to plant there the larger Libertia which looks as if 
it were native. The vast shingle bank should always defend 
this incomparable sanctuary from the calamity of invasion 
that befell some of the Norfolk Broads, 

x * * * 
Popular Nightshade 

Walking across a very rough piece of uncultivated ground 

one of us almost trod on a young pheasant that was already 
devouring the berries of the woody nightshade. I have often 
come upon the old birds eating the red ripened seeds; but 
the taste for the green berries before the poison is ripened 
out of them is a new discovery. The plant is now exceedingly 
common; and perhaps its spread is due to that potent seed- 
distributing agent, the bird. It is common in the hedgerows 
which it climbs successfully in spite of the absence of any 
of the usual apparatus of climbing plants. In one very tall 
hedgerow this summer its bright potato-like flowers appeared 
in the midst of a honeysuckle. In my own garden it has 
established itself in the midst of a hedge of Lonicera Nitida 
planted on previously open ground. The Deadly Nightshade 
is in my experience very much less common. It is often 
reported, but the name seems to be used freely by country 
people for either or both the bryonies, whose brilliant, 
poisonous berries strew most of our hedgerows at this season. 

* *x * 
Large Families 

An allusion made here recently to a discovery of I.C.I. 

research workers seems to have been misunderstood. They 
work on a “partridge farm” in a_ characteristic part 
of Hertfordshire ; and a careful following of the careers of the 
families bred there or thereabouts led to the conclusion that 
the parents could not look after more than twelve chicks, 
if the weather was unfavourable. Keepers were therefore 
advised to remove from the discovered nests all eggs in excess 
of a dozen. The trouble arose not from any difficulty in feeding 
a large family, but in protecting them from excesses of the 
weather. A mother can only play the umbrella to about twelve, 
and any youngster left out in the cold or rain was liable to all 
sorts of malady. One night of exposure might be fatal. It is 
curious how often—at least in my not very extensive experience 
—you find a clutch of exactly seventeen eggs. One such 
clutch in my neighbourhood was brooded by both birds 
who were seen sitting side by side on the eggs. 

* * * * 


In the Garden 

So many inquiries have reached me on the subject of plants 
that will flourish under trees that something more may be 
suggested. Of the cyclamens, the autumn-flowering sorts 
are the best for use underneath a single tree on a lawn; but 
I believe the other sorts do no less well, and their leaves, 
apart from the flowers, are so comely that they are worth 
growing in every garden. An advantage of the Persian 
cyclamens is that they grow very readily from seed. One 
beautiful patch that I saw this week under the north side of 
a country house were all grown from the seed of a single 
plant. The autumn flowering gentians do very well in a 
wood or a half-wood among trees. Crocuses look very 
beautiful under trees, and do all the better because the grass 
does not flourish in such places. I suppose that the hypericum, 
generally known as Rose of Sharon, is the most popular 
covering for shady places and it needs little attention beyond 
hard pruning in spring. The cyclamens also will grow without 
much attention but benefit much by a top dressing of sand 
and leaf-mould about six weeks before the flowers come. 
It is a confession of the sporting proclivities of the nation 
that the subject of bushes that will grow under trees has been 
much more fully studied than the question of flowering plants. 
Nevertheless the flourish set on the beauty of many woods 
is the wood anemone, the primrose and the bluebell; and 
the model is worth the attention of the gardener. 

W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


“ROLL UP THAT MAP OF EUROPE!” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain claims that he has won peace with 
honour, and also “peace for our time.” Presumably he 
means that Hitler will be able to make any further conquests 
that he may desire without actually attacking any fundamental 
interest of the British Empire, and that, therefore, it will 
not be necessary for us to go to war with him. It is possible 
that he may be right, if the words “our time” are taken to 
mean the declining years of a man who has practically attained 
his three score years and ten; and if we refuse to regard 
as a fundamental interest of the British Empire the preservation 
of the independence of the States of Eastern Europe, or the 
immense strengthening of a Power with which, one day, 
we shall have to come to a reckoning. 

On the day before the Munich agreement, the great majority 
of British people had come to see the situation as a decision 
whether the world was to be run according to civilised prin- 
ciples, or at the caprice of the bullying and blustering of the 
German Dictator and his Italian satellite. They had made 
up their minds that the world would be no fit place for freedom- 
loving people if the latter method were to prevail, and also 
that the triumph of the Dictators would sooner or later bring 
the British Empire into direct danger of extinction. For 
these two reasons, they had made up their minds to accept 
the disagreeable course of fighting a fearful war, rather than 
suffer Hitler’s methods to prevail over civilised principles. 
In the event, however, Mr. Chamberlain decided otherwise, 
and the bullying and blustering of Hitler is now firmly 
entrenched as the directing force of European affairs for some 
years to come. 

Herr Hitler affirmed to his new German subjects in his 
speech at Eger on October 3rd that he was carrying out stage 
by stage the programme set forth in his book Mein Kampf. 
The early stages of this programme involved re-militarisation 
and the annexation of Austria and parts of Czechoslovakia. 
The next steps include expansion over the greater part of 
Eastern Europe, and the eventual destruction of Soviet Russia 
(from which the Ukraine is to be torn) and of France. If 
and when these steps are accomplished, Herr Hitler will be 
in the position of the Roman Republic, and we in the position 
of Carthage. It will be extremely difficult for the British 
Empire to maintain its independence if it has to fight alone 
against a Germany. which controls the resources of nearly 
the whole of Europe. Thus, the programme of Mein Kampf, 
taken as a whole, comprises a clear threat to the existence 
of the British Empire; and this threat applies equally to the 
Empire, seen as a formidable political combination, and as 
a region of comparative civilisation and personal liberty. 

One day this threat to our safety will have to be met by 
definite armed resistance. It is a matter of policy at what 
stage we decide to meet it. One plan would have been to 
meet it at the stage when aggressive intention first became 
plain, that is to say when Hitler showed himself willing to 
go to war to realise his immediate aims. That stage was 
reached in the last days of September, and after the public 
had got over the first shock of realising the imminence of war, 
it ranged itself with a high degree of solidity upon the side of 
standing up to Hitler now rather than later. However, Mr. 
Chamberlain had a different appreciation of the relative 
advantages of a stand now ora stand later, and accordingly 
he conceded to Hitler his immediate objective, and forced 
compliance upon the Czechs. 

A second plan is to wait until Herr Hitler actually threatens 
this country. He may do this at some intermediate point in 
his programme, but the probability is that our turn will not 
come until quite late in the proceedings, after Eastern Europe 
and perhaps the Ukraine are already acquired and digested. 
If we wait so long, the task of defeating him ultimately will be so 
formidable that it is doubtful whether we shall be able to 
manage it at all. Every British statesman must hope that we 
shall not be thus left face to face with our doom, friendless 
and alone. 


The third plan is to choose some intermediate stage, a 
which we shall say to Hitler (and mean it) “‘ thus far and mo 
farther.” But where is that stage to come? If we would 
not fight for a strong and democratic Czechoslovakia, wiljj 
and able to help herself, and eminently deserving of our help 
shall we fight to maintain the technical independence of 3 
Republic which, before very long, will probably be semi- 
Nazified and entirely under Hitler’s influence? And is there 
any virtue in the Hungarians, or the Poles, or the Yugoslays, 
or the Rumanians, which was not present in the Czechs) 
The fact is, no individual item in Hitler’s programme (until 
he comes to the last) seems to be worth fighting about, taken 
by itself; but the programme as a whole is worth resisting 
to the last drop of our blood, for (leaving aside our sympathy 
with small nations and with democracies) our own freedom js 
involved. 

Hitler has reached that stage in his career which Napoleon 
attained after the battle of Austerlitz. Now, as then, Czecho- 
slovakia is the scene of a struggle which seems likely to decide 
the fate of Europe for a number of years. It is inconceivable 
that Hitler will now lie down upon his gains and turn himself 
into a sort of placid, bourgeois ruler. He will pursue the 
course of annexing territory where he chooses, creating vassal 
States where that seems preferable, and forcing unwilling 
but exposed neighbours into alliance with himself. Eventually, 
perhaps, he will meet his Moscow, and then the countries 
subordinated to him will one by one find themselves free to 
throw off his yoke and join in his overthrow. What will the 
British Empire contribute to his fall? Not, let us hope, an 
Olympian indifference to Eastern Europe, and an aristocratic 
disdain of Soviet Russia. 

Whatever reforms or improvements Hitler may have effected 
in Nazi Germany, we ought not to gloss over the evils of his 
system under the designation of mere “‘ ideological differences.” 
For most of us, there is still some meaning in the terms 
“right ” and ‘‘ wrong,” and a system which persecutes Jews 
because of their race, Catholics and Protestants because of 
their religious convictions, Liberals, Socialists and Communists 
because they venture to use (whether wisely or not) the brains 
that God has given them, is wrong. Moreover, a system 
which studiously suppresses truth, wherever it can be found, 
and disseminates lies and slander by every means of propaganda; 
which encourages spying and denunciation, and cramps the 
minds of the young into the warped framework of its own 
maniacal conceptions, is a régime that is not merely to be dis- 
agreed with, but resisted and repudiated as we repudiate dis- 
honesty and sordid crime in our own community. The 
victory of Munich means that Wrong has triumphed over 
Right in Europe, and will continue to triumph for a considerable 
period of time. Ultimately, it can only be brought down with 
the help of the British Empire—a help that would have 
been far more effective if it had been given last month, when 
a strong Czech army stood upon its fortifications, ready, 
with us, to “meet the embattled corners of the earth, and 
shock them.” 

We have lost our Austerlitz. We must get ready for 
Waterloo. Meanwhile, there is still the Peninsular War— 
Yours, &c., VANDELEUR ROBINSON. - 

65 Marsham Street, S.W.1. 


AFTER THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 
Sir,—A large number of your correspondents abuse Mr. 
Chamberlain and his policy with regard to Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. They appear to think that the shield of 
British Democracy, somewhat tarnished during the 20 post-War 
years, needed the blood of another million or so young men 
to burnish it. Did any of these noble souls pause to consider 
what chance we had of bringing such a war to a successful 
conclusion ? Do they know nothing at all about the condition 
to which twenty years of “‘ economy ” and political apathy have 
brought our armed forces? Or do they believe that Great 
Britain should have sacrificed another generation just as 4 
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pivalrous gesture without regard to the possible results ? 
aoe they not allowed the nobility of their sentiments and 
the kindness of their hearts to overcome their common sense ? 
How many of these critics actually fought in the last War ? 
During the twenty years of neglect and political insanity that re- 
duced our national defences toa farce, how many of them have 
advocated national service or even armed forces properly 
adequate to defend our responsibilities, commitments and 
interests? How many of them are willing and able to bear 
arms in defence of their democratic ideals alongside the 
volunteers on whom Great Britain has for too long relied 
to do her fighting for her ? How many of them, even now, 
will persistently advocate National Service and how many will 
offer their services as an example to those who hang back ? 
These are questions that the critics of Mr. Chamberlain 
might well ask themselves before they so hastily abuse him 
and set themselves up as the champions of the honour of Great 
Britain —Yours faithfully, H. N. Locu. 
Via della Batteria Nomentana, Rome, Italy. 


THE CHOICE BETWEEN EVILS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sin,—I do not think that even the supporters of the Munich 
“peace” have ventured to call it a righteous one, and if it 
js not a righteous one then it must be an unrighteous one. 
Canon Barry thinks that Mr. Chamberlain made the right 
choice between two “‘ frightful evils.” Here he seems to 
confuse moral with physical evil, and to assert that it is right 
to do a great moral wrong in order to avert a great physical 
catastrophe. In short, he would agree with those who say 
“Let us do evil that good may come,” and whom St. Paul 
so strongly denounced. The whole cowardly business reminds 
me of a well-known Biblical episode in which, in the words 
of Milton, ‘‘ the inhospitable door in Gibeah exposed a 
matron to avoid worse rape.” 

A few years ago we had the “‘ rape of Abyssinia ’ which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury referred to as those ‘‘ unhappy 
events”—a curiously mild expression; now we have the 
rape of Czechoslovakia and in neither case has he uttered 
any strong protest. How we can hope, with Canon Barry, 
to establish the righteousness of God’s Kingdom on a basis 
of fundamental unrighteousness I fail to see. I remember 
a judge once saying of a man that, though he had not com- 
mitted any actual crime, he had yet acted in a cowardly manner. 
Should he not rather have said, in the words of one of the 
greatest of Hebrew chieftains [Judas Maccabeus] “‘ Let us 
die but let us not stain our honour ” ? 

“Woe unto them,” says Isaiah, ‘‘ that decree unrighteous 
decrees”; there are many similar denunciations in this great 
prophet’s sayings which are singularly applicable to the present 
situation, but I must not quote them. The Munich agreement 
is very much like the Hoare-Laval plan with regard to Abyssinia 
which an indignant nation caused our Government to drop. 

If, as humanly speaking seems extremely probable, we have 
one day to go to war in self defence it will be with the humiliating 
consciousness that we have already twice “‘ stained our honour ” 
by our betrayal of two weak peoples.—Yours, &c., 

Aughton Rectory, Ormskirk, Lanc, ROGER F. MARKHAM. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—As regular readers of The Spectator in the past, we wish 
to associate ourselves with the apparently small number of 
your correspondents who disapprove strongly of your sustained 
and bitter criticism of the Government’s foreign policy. This 
criticism is generally of two kinds. First, there is that which 
deliberately rejects thought in favour of feeling, and buoyed 
up on a wave of generous indignation climbs triumphantly 
to the familiar position, that in any dispute in which Germany 
is concerned, the right lies necessarily and wholly on the other 
side. On the Sudeten question we have had access only to 
such sources of information as are available to all your readers. 
By far the most important of these sources we believe to be 
the text of Lord Runciman’s Report, the impartiality of 
which, so far as we know, has never been challenged, but 
Which seems to have been ignored, nevertheless, by the majority 
of your correspondents whose views are at one with your 
own. From it, it appears that the issues which the Government 


had to face were by no means so one-sided, to say the least, 
as most of the critics in question would have us suppose. 
It appears, further, that the Anglo-French plan, so far from 
being a hurried and cowardly retreat, as we are so often told, 
was a sane and just recognition of a state of affairs which the 
Government could not directly control. 

Secondly, there are those who in their fear and hatred of 
Germany seize the opportunity to clamour for concerted 
action with France and Russia, in order to bathe the world 
in blood long after the original cause of the dispute has ceased 
to exist as a nation. The Treaty of Versailles was admittedly 
in some respects unjust, and a strong Germany has started 
to tear up its clauses. Surely the moment has come for 
England to give whole-hearted support to Mr. Chamberlain 
in his policy of redressing the grievances by agreement. By 
his personal contact with Herr Hitler the Prime Minister has 
given us at last the hope of a new and vital foreign policy 
which has this end in view. Let us then follow his lead and 
abandon the sterile policy of hatred and mistrust, which 
plans to anticipate aggression by aggression and to crown 
all with another Versailles —Yours, &c., L. WILSON, 


Bradfield College, Berks. O. N. Bax. 


PACIFISM AND THE CRISIS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—It is interesting to note that among those who praise 
Mr. Chamberlain’s actions in the crisis are many to whom 
pacifism—in the sense of refusal to kill in warfare—is absolutely 
abhorrent; and there are a good few who claim that the 
crisis has proved the utter failure of pacifism. 

Yet in plain truth we have only been saved from war 
because the Czechs were forced to, or did, accept the entirely 
pacifist solution of their problem by giving way. Why 
cannot our anti-pacifists be logical and admit that they have 
forced on others, and welcomed, the very methods which 
they deplore for themselves ? But the motives or principles 
on which the solution was based were not, I fear, inspired by 
the Christian Gospel; and because of a lack of clarity in 
our national principles we have fallen between two stools. 
By all the ordinary non-pacifist standards of honour and 
international decency we ought to have fought, or else told 
the Czechs back in March that we could not and would not 
support them. By pacifist standards not only was it right 
for them to give in, and for Mr. Chamberlain to negotiate, 
but it will also be right for us to take the initiative towards 
restoration of German colonies, instead of waiting till we 
too are faced with an ultimatum, which we shall have to meet 
alone. I have been surprised by the number of perfectly 
ordinary men and women who have expressed this view about 
the colonies in the last few weeks; I wonder if there would 
not be a national majority for such a policy everywhere except 
in the House of Commons. 

But which line shall we take in fact? Shall we be as ready 
to sacrifice our own interests as we were to sacrifice those of 
Czechoslovakia ? Or shall we first of all promise “‘ no sur- 
render ” and then give in because we must ? 

It seems to me that we must face the alternative of being 
Christian pacifists, or defending justice with the sword. In 
the recent crisis we were traitors to justice, but not for Christian 
motives !—Yours, &c., MICHAEL GEDGE. 

40 Tabard Street, S.E.1. 


THE PRIMATE AND PEACE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—More than once in our island story we have suffered 
from Prelates who have put power before piety and capitulation 
before conscience. 

Few who have read Mein Kampf, who have noted the 
advance of the Nazi régime over a path strewn with broken 
promises, murder of opponents, and the persecution of races 
and religions, who have heard on the air the screams of 
rage and hate of Hitler, Goering and Goebbels, can fail to 
realise that the Nazi régime or at least the policy of its three 
leaders, stands for what most of us call evil. 

In my country village it is my privilege to read the lessons 
on Sunday in the Parish Church.” On October 2nd a Thanks- 
giving Service for Peace was held as ordered by the Primate. 

I told the rector that I could not attend such a thanksgiving 
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as it appeared to me highly improper that the English National 
Church should rejoice over the surrender to and triumph of a 
régime opposed to everything for which the English Church and 
nation stands. Nearly all the villagers that I spoke to agreed 
that our unconditional surrender to. Hitler was not a matter 
for thanksgiving. 

It was not a question of peace or war. War to isolated 
Germany with the mass of her people eager for peace was 
almost impossible. Peace might have been retained on the 
Canton system basis offered by Czechoslovakia and without 
any loss of her territory. 

In fear of a threatened but quite improbable war France 
and England held up their hands at the bully pointing at our 
heads a revolver that was out of order. ; 

Surely the Primate’s repeated excursions into politics are 
regrettable—Your obedient servant, 


143 Harley Street, W.1. H. WANSEY BAYLy. 


THE ARMAMENTS RACE 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—You suggest that the Prime Minister should make a 
public offer of conversations on armament limitation and it is 
rumoured that Herr Hitler has offered an air pact. I would 
submit that the armaments race cannot be stopped by agreement 
until there is some good evidence, and not only argument, 
to convince one of the contestants that the arms of the other 
are intended only for defence. An armaments race is caused 
by the piling up of weapons that can be used for attack, it is 
started by a threat, and it goes on because neither side believes 
the protestations of the other that the arming is for self-defence. 
The only way Hitler could convince us now that his bombers 
do not threaten us would be for him to stop building the 
bombers, and the only way we could convince Hitler that his 
fears of a preventive war are groundless would be for us to 
stop building bombers. 

We cannot open negotiations for peace because we are not 
strong enough to negotiate, but we could take steps to stop 
the armaments race without giving the impression that we 
are doubtful of winning the race. We could stop threatening 
Germany with bombers without in any way slowing down our 
preparations for war, and therefore without running any 
risk that our action might be taken as a sign of weakness. 

My suggestion is that we should speed up and increase 
our war preparations at once and to the extreme limit of what is 
possible, but that we should concentrate, for a time at least, 
on purely defensive measures. We should stop threatening 
Hitler with bombers in the hope that Hitler would then stop 
threatening us. But we should build fighters and anti-aircraft 
guns in the largest possible numbers. Our object should be to 
make it impossible for Hitler to construe our rearmament as 
in any way a threat to Germany and therefore make it possible 
for him to come to a halt in the race. At the same time we 
should be making ourselves strong enough to propose peace 
terms. If Hitler did not respond we could very quickly 
switch the factories over to the manufacture of bombers. If 
Hitler did respond the armaments race would be stopped. 
If the armaments race could be stopped it would then be 
possible to negotiate a true settlement, one which could be 
followed by disarmament and the making of peace.—I am, Sir, 
&c., R. L. KITCHING. 

Wetherby. 


THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—With Lady Sinclair’s private interpretation of what 
Mr. Hobhouse meant there is no reason for complaint: my 
concern was with something that he wrote. 

My intention, however, was not controversy, and it still 
remains that a growing consciousness of the utter futility 
of war, and a nearer realisation of its ruthless barbarity, make 
it mecessary to pursue some other ways of settling inter- 
national differences. These facts made it possible for Mr. 
Chamberlain to persuade others that there was a way from 
the edge of the precipice of war to peace. What that peace 
means is yet to be seen. It would be easy for me to be critical 
of what has been accomplished ; yet it is my conviction that 
the time element is of the utmost importance for world welfare. 
—Yours faithfully, J. C. MANTRIPP, 
Northfield, Wymondham, Norfolk. 





—=—= 
PEACE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[To the Editor of Tue. SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—The opening sentence of last week’s Spectator jg 
partial and one-sided a representation of the settlement . 
Czechoslovakia that I cannot refrain from a plea for fairpier 
“* Czechoslovakia continues to pay the price of the peace which 
other countries enjoy,” says your column. As if Czecho. 
slovakia itself were not also enjoying peace, and an escape from 
a fate too appalling to contemplate ! 


Moreover, can there be a shadow of doubt that the entire 
State of Czechoslovakia would have been non-existent today 
but for the stand taken by Great Britain and France? Te 
us add, then, with equal truth, ‘‘ Czechoslovakia Continues 
to enjoy peace, the price of which other countries are paying.” 
—Yours, &c., K. W. Lucxnursr, 


76 Granville Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
[Is Czechoslovakia enjoying her peace >—Ep. The Spectator} 


A BEAUTIFUL SOUL 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In the early days of the crisis I was returning from the 
Balkans through Switzerland, where I happened to read the fol. 
lowing article. A few days ago it would have seemed too crude 
to publish, but it is interesting both as a familiar warning, 
and as an expression of war-hysteria. 


Under the heading: “Confessions of a beautiful soul,” 
it was as follows: 


“ The Berner Tagblatt has received from Berlin the following letter 
which we are printing as a cultural document : ‘ As a reporter, I am 
going to reply to your vulgar articles. 

We shan’t waste time on you damned scribblers, but one of these 
days we shall be even with you. 

So that you and your foreign friends and swindlers may know 
something, for once, I will tell you this much : 

1. We shall march into Czechoslovakia and destroy it. 

2. Then Memel and Lithuania will be dealt with. 

3. Then there will be a revolt in Polish Upper Silesia and we shal] 
liberate it; and the German portions of Roumania and Yugoslavia 
at the same time. 

4. Then the road lies open for a general reckoning with Russia. 

5. Then, together with Italy, we shall partition you Swiss people. 

6. After which comes the great attack on London, which we shall 
completely destroy this time and raze to the ground. 

7. Then, the reckoning with those marvellous French—Alsace- 
Lorraine its beautiful cathedral will return to us. 

8. Finally, the Colonies will come to us quite of their own accord, 

As for you and your splendid friends, we’ll cut off your heads when 
we march into Switzerland in 1939. We'll teach you to mind your 
own business, and you'll sweat for us right enough—as the world’s 
police, we'll deal with you soon. 

So now you know, you dirty dago—your trash will soon have to 
stop and we shall get even with you gipsies. Now run to the English 
ambassador, who is just as big a fool as Runciman and that miserable 
old ruin Chamberlain ; he will get a kick in the pants. That’s what 
I have to say to you, you swine, and our police will repeat it when they 
march in. ‘There will be no further retreat—the map will be finally 
rearranged. 

One who Knows More Than You!” 


Berlin, September 16th, 1938. 
As the editor of the paper noted, it is a remarkable cultural 
document. ‘That its forecast is somewhat rzsh and improb- 
able is not the important thing. The real point is the warning 
to those who regard the whole German nation as essentially 
peace-loving. The style of the letter shows the writer not 
to have been unmoved by the speeches of the Fihrer— 
Yours faithfully, I. F. S. VINCENT. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


FACING THE FACTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The article under the above heading in your issue of 
October 14th prompts all of us to ask: What facts are to be faced? 
Well, surely one fact is the widespread exasperation at the 
discovery—a very fortunate one—that we have relatively little 
to show in return for the heavy burdens of taxation in the 
past; the impression is confirmed that the human machinery 
is sadly at fault. . Yet it would be wrong to look for scape- 
goats, since in an organised democracy those who would 
enjoy its privileges must all of them shoulder their responsi 
bilities. Again, there is the fact that many of us object, not 
to Dictatorships or Totalitarian systems as such, but to the 
programmes that do not happen to be our own. Indeed, 
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‘on as a practical policy is not yet on the agenda of 
whether their weapon be a strike or a war. 
It is, moreover, a well-known fact that there are many who 
see in an international war the opportunity for internal social 
revolutions directed by Moscow, so that in averting war we 
avert the possibilities of internal catastrophes scarcely less far- 
reaching in their consequences than a general European con- 
flagration. We may have read Herr Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
but let us not forget that the Communist handbooks no less 
frankly lay all—or almost all—their cards on the table. 

Meanwhile the democracies are the too-willing victims of 
oue of those “ magical phrases ” which, as Gustave le Bon said 
in his book, The Crowd, is one “on which everybody can put 
his own interpretation.” With most of us “ democracy ” is 
an opposition and negative, it is no positive system, and certainly 
it is intellectually, morally and spiritually incoherent. Until it 
takes itself in hand it will help neither this nor any other coun- 
try. No one can deny the massiveness and the driving-power 
of such sweeping and comprehensive systems as Com- 
munism, Fascism (or National-Socialism) and Roman Catholi- 
cism. Clearly and definitely they know their own minds far 
better than do the democracies ; although as a country and a 
people we instinctively and rightly feel that no one of these 
meets our needs. Each has much that a democracy should 
take and make its own; but at present we grope between 
religious, theological and philosophical systems which the 
world has outgrown and national or international systems 
which can never be ours. 

We have to face the fact that the fundamental problems are 
ideological. We are at a crisis in the history of humanity. 
It cannot be surmounted by wordy recrimination or futile 
controversy, still less by force, violence, persecution or terrorism. 
Until we are ready to face what is at bottom a religious crisis 
we must not expect that sturdy confidence and that élan vital 
which give men a forward look and which make the grand 
certainty of the cause outweigh any fear of the possibilities of 
the cost—I am, yours, &c., STANLEY COOK. 

26 Lensfield Road, Cambridge. 


PEACE OR JUSTICE ? 
[Tv the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sr,—I cannot gather from your comments on the. Prime 
Minister, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the sityation 
generally, what is your own attitude towards the crisis. Would 
you have preferred War with Honour ?>—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. G. D. LATHAM. 

The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 

[No. Peace even with dishonour, in view of the appalling 
consequences of war—but with no pretence that it was peace 
with honour.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


BACK TO LOST IDEALS 

{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I do not think it unfair to Sir Timothy Eden to suggest that 
the undercurrent of his criticism contained in his letter headed 
“Back to Lost Ideals,” falls most heavily upon those of us 
at present of military age who were too young to remember 
the Great War. It is clearly for us of our generation to uphold 
those ideals of Chivalry, Freedom and Courage which he 
implies have now fallen into abeyance, and as one of that 
generation I should like to be allowed to answer some of the 
points of his letter. 

According to Sir Timothy we have lost all sense of values. 
May I suggest to him that there is really small wonder if we 
have, when we face up to the appalling conditions existing 
not only in Europe but in most other parts of the world, 
conditions which can only tend to great unrest ? He perhaps 
forgets when he sees us in our difficulties that the four years 
of the Great War have not shown us that our ideals can be 
obtained by the sacrifice of millions of lives, but if he has 
forgotten this, the Prime Minister did not and more than 
any One man we owe him our thanks. Why should we be 
grateful to him? I think, because he saw clearly that at 
Munich we owed it to civilisation this time, to find an alter- 
native to war against peoples ignorant of the facts and in the 


power of a man seemingly oblivious to the disaster into which 
‘hé was leading his country. Because the Prime Minister 


adopted the course he did and refused to play a game of bluff, 
It does not mean, as Sir Timothy would have us believe, that 


“we tremble before brute force.” Apart from the fact that 
force of that nature produces emotions radically opposite to 
fear, what evidence can he adduce that the manhood of this 
country would not respond as always to any call that is made 
upon them, realising the while that war can never end war ? 

Yes, we have our doubts and if some of us experienced 
feelings of relief when the agreement was reached that saved 
us from war, no one either here or abroad must be allowed 
to think that our principles can be trampled under foot or 
that we would not fight in defence of them knowing there 
to be no alternative and sadder in that knowledge. 

We have been given our chance and it is now up to us to 
show the Prime Minister that the price he was forced to pay 
for peace was not too high.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Greenaway House, Frognal, N.W.3. FRANCIS PERKINS. 


WHAT IS A PATENT MEDICINE ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Being considerably interested in the Patent Medicine 
Trade I should feel much obliged, if you or one of your numer- 
ous correspondents would state what is really a patent medicine ; 
for instance, are the following patent medicines, and if not 
why not? Dental creams or powders, which claim to prevent 
or cure pyorrhea, hair oils. ointments and the like which claim 
to cure or prevent baldness. Embrocations and the like, to 
relieve and/or cure rheumatism, cuts, bruises, &c. Salts 
which claim to improve the general health, giving vigour and 
youth to those using them. Preparations for removing corns 
and/or callouses from the feet. And, of course, the host of 
pills, tablets, liquids and other advertised remedies to cure all 
the illnesses in the world. Are medicated wines, claiming 
specific healing powers, to be taken as patent medicines? In 
short are all preparations claiming a healing, soothing, rejuvenat- 
ing, &c. effect on the body patent medicines ?—Yours faith- 
fully, F. VoIGHrT. 

39 Broomhill Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 

[The difficulty of defining a patent medicine was evidently 
felt by the Select Committee appointed to deal with the question 
in 1914, for it devoted considerable space to a discussion of 
the subject, under the headings Non-Secret Remedies, Secret 
Remedies and Medicated Wines (some of the latter having 
an alcoholic strength of as much as. 20 per cent.).—Epb. The 
Spectator.] 


THE RED ARMY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In public speeches, and letters to the Press, efforts 
are now being made to undermine British confidence in the 
Soviet Army and Air Force. Herr Hitler, who is probably 
well informed on such matters, told Lord Londonderry that 
Russia has “ the strongest Army, the strongest Tank Corps 
and the strongest Air Force in the world (Ourselves and 
Germany, p. 99). True, this was some time ago, and there 
have been a number of executions of Red Army officers since. 
But it is at least as reasonable to conclude that these executions 
have strengthened the Red Army, as to assume that they 
have weakened it. An army is not weakened by weeding 
out disaffection and treachery. 

Moreover, it may be noted that the Soviet authorities had 
sufficient confidence in their Army and Air Force to stand 
firm against Japan recently. They also showed complete 
readiness to uphold their obligations in relation to Czecho- 
slovakia, and did this quietly without the ostentation and 
bluster which so often accompany a sense of military weakness. 
—Yours faithfully, HuGuH P. VowLes. 

The Old Rectory, Harescombe, Glos. 


INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—May I have space in your columns to introduce a matter, 
which is, in my opinion, of national importance ? I have been 
in close touch with the work of the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship in the Potteries, which is of no recent growth but has gone 
on without interruption since the late G. A. Studdert Ken- 
nedy’s Crusade here shortly after the War. 

Two or three years ago a representative group of North 
Staffs. Manufacturers, to which I belong, undertook to co- 
operate with the local I.C.F. Association in enlisting still 
further the interest of local manufacturers, and in obtaining 
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annual subscriptions from those works in the district—rather 
more than a hundred—on which our Missioner and his Assis- 
tant give their regular and well-attended dinner-hour “ talks.” 
We have been able to do a good deal in the way of putting the 
local work on its feet financially ; and in the process we have 
been increasingly impressed by the lasting value of its practical 
presentation of the Christian way of life, which we know to be 
the only. means of rescue from the hopeless atmosphere of 
materialism which oppresses so many of our people. 

It should not be long before our own work here is entirely 
self-supporting and independent of financial grants from 
headquarters. That, however, is our own job, which does not 
concern us unduly and is not the main point of this letter. 
What does concern us is the fact that, for the past year or two, 
headquarters have not succeeded in making ends meet, and the 
Committee have been encroaching on their slender reserves of 
capital in order to maintain the work throughout the country. 
This can go on no longer ; and we supporters of the Fellowship 
are faced with the necessity, not simply of getting in a number 
of extra subscriptions, but of raising at least £5,000 of new 
capital as well. Fortunately, the alternative of the immediate 
curtailment of the work does not arise, for one of our local manu- 
facturers has given us, anonymously, £1,000 on condition that 
we raise this year the necessary money to maintain the work on 
its present basis—a challenge which has been gladly accepted 
by the Committee at headquarters. 

It is now the task of I.C.F. enthusiasts to convince business 
men throughout the country, as I and my manufacturer friends 
are convinced, of the fundamental value of the I.C.F. work in 
our industrial centres. I earnestly solicit the help of all who 
desire a Christian England, not with the object of merely 
staving off the crisis for another year or so, but in the more 
ambitious task of putting this most vital work on to a really 
sound financial basis for the future. Donations, or enquiries 
for further information, may be sent to me at my address, or to 
the Industrial Christian Fellowship, 4 The Sanctuary, West- 
minster, S.W.1.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

E. R. G. Corn, Chairman, 
North Staffs. Manufacturers’ Cc mittee. 
Meriden, Trentham, Stoke-on-Trent. 


KING JAMES I AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I have not yet seen a parallel drawn between the foreign 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain and that of King James I. I 
should like to see a competent scholar deal with this. 

King James, after a period of war and ill-will, tried a policy 
of rapprochement with Spain, partly, curiously enough, on 
account of the Bohemian problem. He tried to stop the 
House of Commons from attacking Spain, and some people 
in this country would apparently favour a like attempt, vis-d-vis 
Germany, now. (Perhaps I wrong them.) 

Finally, of course, it was to placate Spain that he executed 
Raleigh. I confess I cannot find a present-day parallel for 
this—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Stuart BEST. 

Manor Farm, Godmanston, Dorchester. 


THE WRITERS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The writers of Czechoslovakia have appealed to us, 
the English P.E.N., for help, and although many English 
writers have already given money to general Funds, we believe 
they will wish to make this second, urgent effort. We appeal 
not only to writers, but to every person who cherishes the 
ideals of that European culture for which frontiers did not 
exist. When these ideals are threatened or destroyed in any 
country the body of European civilisation itself is threatened. 
The Czechoslovak authors collected, even from their poorest 
members, the funds they have spent during the past weeks. 
They are now facing with empty hands a-situation of extreme 
difficulty. They write to us: 

“Tt is our absolute duty to take care of the pcore3t ones in our 
midst. As we lack funds we are quite unable to fulfil this duty. We 
are therefore begging you to help us. We have need of, for the 
next few months, at least £400. Your help will be able to save us, 
if it comes in time, that is as soon as possible.” 

Four hundred pounds is not a great sum of money, and 
if we can collect more we can use more. The life and freedom 


of the Czech writers is our life, and it should be our eager 
concern to preserve it. 





ee 





Contributions should be sent at once to the Secretary of 
the P.E.N. Club, Albion House, 59-61 New Oxford Street 
London, W.C. 1.—Yours faithfully, ; 

Signed on behalf of the P.E.N., 

STORM JAMESON (President, English P.E.N.), Henry y 
NEVINSON, J. B. PRIESTLEY, H. G. WELLs (former Pre, 
dents), HERMON OULD (General Secretary). 

Albion House, 59-61 New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 1, 


QUOT HOMINES .. . 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I have been a regular reader of The Spectator for well 
over 40 years, and may claim that I have hardly missed , 
single number during the whole of that period. Until recent 
years I was proud to regard it as guide, philosopher and friend, 
On the whole it consistently maintained a “ Left-Centraj” 
attitude making an appeal to men of moderate views of ql] 
parties. 

But of late a change has come over its whole atmosphere, 
That which was “Central” in it has tended to become 
atrophied, while its “‘ Left’ characteristics have gravitated 
more and more to the Leftward. 

Never have I felt so entirely out of sympathy with you as 
during the past few weeks. I give you, indeed, full credit for 
your generous tribute to Mr. Chamberlain in your issue 
of September 30th. But while it is true that there are sundry 
signs of a modification of attitude on your part in your last 
issue of October 14th, yet in that of October 7th the whole 
atmosphere, including that of the overwhelming majority of 
letters to the Editor, is to some of us highly distressing. Tate, 
for example, the letter on “‘ An American View,” which you 
printed without any editorial comment or criticism. Can 
anything be more unfair than the attitude there taken up? 
As is so clearly pointed out by Dr. Fisher in his History of 
Europe, Czechoslovakia is far more a child of American than 
of British parentage. And Dr. Fisher, owing to his presence 
in Geneva in 1920 as a British delegate to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, was in an exceptionally favourable 
situation for obtaining accurate information on the subject. 
Yet your correspondent bitterly taunts our country with its 
betrayal of humanity and democracy. It may be easy for him, 
writing in perfect safety from Cleveland, Ohio, so to express 
himself. But were he, his own family, and his whole country 
exposed to the full horrors of modern warfare within 24 hours, 
it might have materially modified his point of view as to the 
respective responsibilities of Britain and America in_ this 
connexion.—Yours, &c., GEORGE BRISCOE. 

Dunwood Manor, Romsey. 

{Our columns are open for the free expression of various 
opinions ; it is not our practice to append an editorial note toa 
letter merely because we disagree with the views expressed in 
it—Ep. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I offer my congratulations on the fair stand taken 
by your paper with regard to the recent crisis, and the sensible 
objective approach to all the problems raised, which has 
earned the gratitude of many Conservative readers? Please 
continue the good work.—Yours faithfully, G.M. Oram. 
46 Hills Avenue, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—Surely for a great journal not only to keep alive, but to 
fan the war mentality in the nation is to do a disservice, not 
only to our own, but to every other country in Europe. 
Distrust engenders distrust. I am not a “ Pacifist,” neither 
am I any relation of the Prime Minister! Though I beg to 
remain.—Yours, &c., H. S. CHAMBERLAIN. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—When I read the editorial articles in your issue of 
October 7th I felt I might safely leave it to others to express 
the indignation I felt—and hoped for better things in The 
Spectator of last week. There is little improvement. 

I have been a regular reader of your paper for years, and 
appreciated its breadth of outlook—but I am now telling my 
newsagent not to send it to me again. If it reflects the views 
of ‘‘ Liberalism ”—so called, then it is no wonder that the 
Party is moribund and we may hope for its speedy death.— 
Yours truly, F. M. SYKES. 

Wadbury, nr. Frome. 
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THE BASIS OF. SOCIETY 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


To review a book by Bertrand Russell is something like 
reviewing a book of Euclid. Each proposition is perfectly 
clear and inevitable. Each follows of necessity from the 
propositions that have gone before, just as in a string of camels 
each is fastened by the nose to the tail of the one in front, 
and cannot choose but follow. You cannot take one proposition 
out and criticise it as a book, or select one camel as a string. 
So in Bertrand Russell’s new book, you are obliged to 
goon from his axiom to one point after another till his conclusion 
js reached, and it is useless, though tempting, to take one 
part here and another there for criticism without consideration 
of the rest. 

The writer’s axiom is that, unlike other animals, man is not 
satisfied with the means of living and reproduction, but in 
many cases, perhaps in nearly all, is continually craving after 
power and glory in one form or another. Men’s desires, he 
tells us, are insatiable and infinite. Carlyle said the same of a 
shoeblack. Long ago a Professor of Economics in Oxford 
asked a young girl student for a definition of man; she 
answered, ‘A creature of progressive desires,” and on that 
answer the Professor almost founded a school. Similarly this 
author of a “‘ new social analysis ” tells us he is ‘* concerned 
in this book to prove that the fundamental concept in social 
science is Power, in the same sense in which Energy is the 
fundamental concept in physics.” He goes on to define Power 
as the production of intended effects, and classifies Power 
over human beings (and with that branch of Power he is 
chiefly concerned) by the manner of influencing individuals, 
or by the type of organisation involved. 


The manner of influencing individuals takes various forms— 
habit, tradition, law, rhetoric, education, and public opinion. 
He examines the various agencies founded on Power—the 
Church, derived from primitive religion and the powers of the 
medicine man, carried forward by tradition ; the Kingly power, 
also largely religious, as seen (though the author does not 
mention it) in our recent Coronation service, when we were 
reminded that Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet 
anointed Solomon as the King appointed by God ; and ‘‘ The 
Lord’s Anointed ” was once the battle-cry of monarchists. 
These forms of Power, though retained by tradition, have force 
behind them, unless they are upset by more forcible revolution, 
as once in France and lately in Russia. But the Power which 
Bertrand Russell calls ‘* Naked Power ” has no tradition, but is 
bare military force without any such excuse. It is created by 
some born leader like Hitler or Cromwell ; Napoleon is more 
justly compared to Mussolini. 


Bertrand Russell has .a helpful way of enlivening his 
thesis with examples and parallels derived from ancient and 
modern instances right up to yesterday. In writing of ‘“‘ Naked 
Power,” for instance, he connects with it the great abominations 
of human history : 


“Slavery and the slave trade, the exploitation of the Congo, the 
horrors of early industrialism, cruelty to children, judicial torture, 
the criminal law, prisons, workhouses, religious persecution, the 
atrocious treatment of the Jews, the merciless frivolities of despots, 
the unbelievable iniquity of the treatment of political prisoners, in 
Germany and Russia, at the present day—all these are examples of 
the use of naked power against defenceless victims.” 








Power ; A New Social Analysis. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


To-some extent the vote in a democracy may restrain the 
utmost abominations of naked power, or revolution may 
succeed where persuasion fails, and in this regard the author 
considers Christianity the most important of all revolutions, 
and the Quakers as the only people who really gain the power 
at which they aim by persuasion only, without force at the back 
of it. Even economic power depends on force, as in the use of 
land and factories by possession, the income from stocks and 
shares, and the State’s Exchequer by the income-tax. Even 
the great power of public opinion is founded on force just as 
much as the creeds of Islam and Puritanism. Such powers 
have been the causes of continual conflict, and so has Nationalism, 
which Bertrand Russell boldly describes as “a stupid ideal.” 
But in the end such conflicts may be solved rather by boredom 
than by victory: 

“Tf the world, in the near future, becomes divided between Com- 
munists and Fascists, the final victory will go to neither, but to those 
who shrug their shoulders and say, like Candide, ‘ cela est bien dit, 
mais il faut cultiver notre jardin.’ ‘The ultimate limit to the power of 
creeds is set by boredom, weariness, and love of ease.” 

Thus excessive zeal and pugnacity result in boredom or, to 
use the silly word lately in fashion, “‘ escapism,” but for so 
alert and searching an intellect as the author’s that cannot 
be the end. On the whole he still stands for democracy, refusing 
the short cut of the “ totalitarians ” (intolerable word !) or 
of the oligarchs such as Mr. and Mrs. Webb favoured so strangely 
in Russia. The difficulties with democracy in modern States 
are obviously tardiness of decision, necessity of compromise, 
and the vast numbers involved in the constituencies. But 
all these objections are discussed in the sections called 
“Forms of Government” and ‘‘ Organisations and the 
Individual.” In these discussions we come upon sayings which 
may be truisms but are none the less startling, such as “‘ There 
are no facts in Ethics ” or ‘“‘ Without rebellion mankind would 
stagnate, and injustice would be irremediable ” ; or, at greater 
length, “‘ Certified lunatics are shut up because of their proneness 
to violence when their pretensions are questioned; the 
uncertified variety are given the control of powerful armies, 
and can inflict death and disaster upon all sane men within 
their reach.”’” Or more distinctly : 

“*T am Wotan! ’, says Hitler, ‘I am Dialectical Materialism ! ’, 
says Stalin. And since the claim of each is supported by vast re- 
sources in the way of armies, aeroplanes, poison gases, and innocent 
enthusiasts, the madness of both remains unnoticed.” 

For salvation from all this fanaticism and insanity Bertrand 
Russell looks to the enfranchisement of the child from false 
deities and easy catchwords. To myself the tendency of his 
arousing and keenly analytic book is towards individualism 
rather than to any kind of ideology (if we must revive that well- 
worn Napoleonic jargon). How simple and comforting to all 
who believe in personality is the conclusion that “‘ The task of 
a liberal education is to give a sense of value to things other 
than domination, to help to create wise citizens of a free com- 
munity, and through the combination of citizenship with 
liberty in individual creativeness to enable men to give to 
human life that splendour which some few have shown that it 
can achieve.” Bertrand Russell is often inspiring as well as lucid, 
and in passages like this he rises to a height of inspiration 
beyond the reach of the Euclidean method. Spinoza, with 
whom Bertrand Russell seems to me to have much .0 
common, sometimes rose in the same way. 
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ROMANTIC LAND, 


Francisco Franco. By Joaquin Arraras. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
Secret Agent in Spain. By Herbert Greene. (Hale. 12s. 6d.) 
Dancer in Madrid. By Janet Riesenfeld. (Harrap. tos. 6d.) 


Searchlight on Spain. 
Special. 6d.) 


THE first three books on the above list are personal records 
of fact (which ‘in the ‘case of Géneral Franco’s biography can 
be corroborated), yet they read like fiction ; whereas the fourth 
is larded with statistics and quotations which give it an air 
of conveying “‘ the facts,” though it really only contains those 
selected, partial, over-emphasised truths that add up, with a 
Q.E.D., as propaganda. The Duchess of Atholl’s publishers 
mention her “hereditary interest in historical research” ; 
but the purpose of a searchlight in war is to be trained on a 
single object (or enemy objective) at one time, and its effect 
is to make the surrounding darkness darker still. Hers is 
purely a weapon of offence, up to a point skilfully handled : 
with it she picks out certain facts and obscures others—not 
always deliberately perhaps, but by instinct, from an unques- 
tioning sense of duty. Anarchist writers as well as Conserva- 
tives complain of her strict adherence to the official Communist 
policy of ‘‘ winning the civil war first ” in temporary alliance 
with the Liberals. On her visit to Red Spain the Duchess, 
an earnest and honest democrat, was the dupe of dupes, for 
fear of Fascism. It is hard to say whether her credulity is 
the cause or the effect of her passionate convictions on the 
subject of the Spanish war; but certainly their outcome is a 
most persuasive and untrustworthy account of its origins. 
A wholly reliable version seems humanly impossible in this 
age of print and prejudice ; but a greater degree of accuracy, 
fewer unqualified assumptions and more logical argument 
might have been expected—even for sixpence—from a book 
by the Duchess of Atholl, which does not merely claim to 
record what she was shown on a trip to Valencia. 

Mr. Greene and Miss Riesenfeld, on the other hand, are 
content to give us thrilling and very readable accounts of what 
they saw and felt in Government Spain, he as a spy and she 
as a chance visitor. Both books at times inspire wonder 
almost amounting to doubt; not that either author is guilty 
of any wish to exaggerate, but the reader has grown incredulous, 
knowing how little the eye sees and how much the heart feels. 
Mr. Greene made three expeditions to Spain, over a period of 
a year, in the service of Y, a master mind who is neither “ an 
Englishman, a Spaniard or a Jap”; his adventures include 
being trailed, drugged, robbed, involved in a mysterious 
motor-accident- in mid-Sussex and generally leading the un- 
comfortable existence of a marked man (at Perpignan he found 
it ‘impossible to stand in a bar without some dago sidling 
up to eavesdrop’). So vivid is Mr. Greene’s sense of hidden 
persecution and so hazy the reader’s grasp of the hero’s motives 
or any of the other players’ moves (Mr. Greene could throw 
the G.P.U. off the scent) that this reviewer was soon chary of 
even being seen with the book in Hendaye, on the threshold 
to Spain. It can be recommended as having the puzzling 
appeal of a detective story with the added spice of “‘ real life ”’ : 
the best things of this kind in the book are the reported experi- 
ences of a Fifth Column refugee and a German-Jewish 
volunteer, the Appendix on Japanese secret service methods 
and the intrigues of B, most engaging of Mr. Greene’s many 
alphabetical associates. 

Miss. Riesenfeld, a 21-year-old American of Austrian and 
probably Jewish parentage, could speak only German until 
she was two, but she learnt .to perform Spanish and other 
dances in California and from Argentinita’s troupe acquired 
a. gypsy partner who fancied himself more as either a tap- 
dancer or a bullfighter. In July, 1936, she went to Madrid 
to marry her Catalan fiancé, though he warned her to stay 
at home, where she returned some six months later, after he 
had been killed for supporting the Movement. Miss Riesenfeld 
does not bring him to life in her pages with the same dramatic 
talent which she lends to the description of the civilian mass 
under siege and the character of his class-enemies; but he 
appears to have been a man of uncompromising courage. 
That she was carried away by excitement is perfectly under- 
standable in her position and no one will be callous enough 
to blame her for a naturally sensational show of sympathy 
with the sufferings, and hence the cause, of the people around 
her; yet this after all, despite her fiancé’s arguments (those 
of a very large and hunted minority), was the easier attitude 


By the Duchess of Atholl. (Penguin 
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to adopt, and her ‘glib repetition of fantastic charges agai 
his side, as well as a lurid heightening of colours on her o 
makes it seem that she did so rather too wholeheartedly, The 
book has good sketches by Lyle Justis. 

It is surprising how little is known -of the life of Gener 
Franco—and that little, which really concerns not his {ij 
but his career, is itself amazing. The same can be side 
Lyautey and of most men of action; but the “ Chief of the 
Spanish State,” like Lyautey, is more than a man of action, 
The English edition of Sr. Arraras’s biography has final 
chapter condensed and slightly differing from the two last 
chapters of the Spanish and French texts; nevertheless it is 
still only a partial biography, keenly interesting so far as it 
goes but stopping short at the point where a brilliant military 
commander was proclaimed Generalissimo and took up the 
more intricate duties of statesman. Full details of his fighting 
career in Morocco and his services at home are recorded in this 
book, and for them alone it is worth reading, even in the 
slightly too faithful translation of Sr. J. Manuel Espinosq— 
the facts themselves are impressive enough to have deserved 
a quieter rendering into English. The character of his 
administration, his few and sober speeches, his aims and 
even his personality as a political leader are barely indicated 
here, as they naturally fall beyond the scope of a book published 
over eighteen months ago and only recently made available 
to English readers in almost exactly its original form. 


JOHN Marks, 


WHAT HOPE FOR ISRAEL? 


Fulfilment in the Promised Land. By Norman Bentwich, 
(Soncino Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuis book, finished early in the year, ends on a note of hope, 
Had the author held over its publication for but a few months 
more, the tragedy that is now complete in the Holy Land 
might well have compelled him to rewrite his conclusion, 
Perhaps indeed in sorrow, as one who had given the best years 
of his life to the service of the land that he loves, or in shame 
as an Englishman, he might have cast his manuscript away. 
Yet probably not—for courage and hope have never been 
lacking in Norman Bentwich. But what hope for Israel 
can even the most courageous feel today? What deeper 
trials have afflicted the dispersion since the author closed 
his foreword in February, while in the Holy Land itself 
anarchy has supplanted order and the most sacred sites are 
not spared the assassin and the destroyer. Is this the fulfilment 
that the call of Zion has led to? And who can tell what the 
morrow may bring forth ? 

In this book may be read the creed of the idealist, for whom 
Zionism is first and foremost a call of the spirit. Out of the 
soil of the restored land the Jew is to be reborn, and in his 
thinking as in his doing there must be an excellency beyond 
reproach; and in the perfect Jew, thus recreated, would 
be revealed a new and better order of mankind. It has been 
said of the Jew that, if the final purpose is clear to him, he 
recks not the means whereby it may be attained. The history 
of Palestine since the Mandate is a testimony of this. True 
the achievement has been great, the Hebrew University, the 
City of Tel-Aviv, the restoration of Sharon and Jezreel; but 
was Zion to be rebuilt with bayonets and bombs? The 
author admits that in the Zionist programme at times first 
things have been put last; thus the political problem of the 
Arab majority, which was self-evident from the start, was never 
faced with determination even when there was a favourable 
opportunity, as in the later twenties before hopes were dashed 
by the Wailing Wall dispute. Even in this hour of catastrophe, 
let us trust that the appeal with which the book concludes, 
that the pursuit of friendship with the Arab peoples must 
become part of the morality of the Jewish people in Palestine, 
will be heard and obeyed. 

The book itself suffers from the fact that it is telling, at 
least in the earlier chapters, a tale that has been told often 
before ; thus parts of it, both in style and content, bring 
to mind the Reports that used to be submitted by a too satisfied 
Administration to an unenquiring Whitehall. In his foreword 
the author states that his subject is “a workshop of Humanity.” 
Having been for many years as a member of the High Com- 
missioner’s Executive Council one of the workers himself, 
in his eyes the materials and the craftsmanship have beet 
in every way of the best. Many, particularly some of those 
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who have served in the Palestine Administration, will not 
be prepared to accept all this 3 moreover, Chapter 111—Labour 
and a Living Socialism—might find a place in the literature 
of the more advanced political parties. And from time to 
time there recurs the assertion, or at all events the impression 
of the assertion, that all progress, all energy, almost everything 
worth noting in the country is Jewish. No less unfounded 
is the statement that by nature the Arab always wants to 

t someone—surely the enviable peace in Transjordan 
gives the lie to this. 

It is the constructive that is needed today, and therefore 
the important part of Professor Bentwich’s book is his con- 
cluding chapters. In Chapter XI, while hardly doing proper 
justice to. the Arab point of view, he submits the Zionist 
leadership to a searching criticism ; and in the last two chapters 
he deals with the rebellion and the future. He is prepared 
to give Partition, at least the scheme propounded by the 
Royal Commission, a decent burial—certainly there will be 
few mourners at these obsequies—and expresses himself in 
favour of a cantonal or federal solution, at all events for the 
immediate future. When the cantonisation scheme was 
first put forward—it was ventilated in the columns of this 
journal in February, 1936—Professor Bentwich admitted that 
he was. ‘almost persuaded to be a cantoniser,” but he was 
not then prepared to admit that the Arab and Jew were so 
far apart as to warrant so drastic a reversal of policy from the 
hitherto acknowledged purpose of building up a “ Palestinian ” 
nationhood. Few Zionists have ever appeared to understand 
that the Arab world has never accepted the post-War carving 
up of the Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire, and regards 
the frontiers that were drawn to make what is known today 
as Palestine as illogical and unjust as those that are being 
wiped off the slate in Central Europe. The tragedy is that, 
despite the aggravation of conditions due to Nazi persecutions 
and the increase of the tempo of the Arab Nationalist move- 
ment, before the 1936 outbreak there were elements in all 
camps, Jew, Arab and British, who were at least prepared 
to examine the possibilities of cantonisation. Again perhaps 
an opportunity was lost and now, before any solution can 
be applied, the Mandatory is faced with a virtual campaign 
of reconquest. 

For a work on Palestine, the book is refreshingly free from 
factual errors. The Avenue, however, driven through the 
property of the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem (p. 69) 
is not called after Queen Mary, but after Princess Mary, to 
commemorate Her Royal Highness’ visit in 1928: and it is 
a surprising assertion (p. 136) for the author, of all people, to 
make, that The Creation was composed by Handel. 

ARCHER CUST. 


ROWLAND PROTHERO 


Whippingham to Westminster: Reminiscences of Lord 

Ernle. Edited by Lord Kennet. (John Murray. 18s.) 
IF I could think of a good, a positive, word in antithesis to 
restless, I should use it to describe the quality of Prothero’s 
mind. His career was in many ways a remarkable one. But 
at no point does he seem to be putting himself out to get what 
he wants: only, by a kind of innocent astuteness, putting 
himself in the way of what is coming to him. Once indeed, 
at the age of five, he nearly brought himself into historic 
notoriety, when a misdirected marble, striking the Prince 
Consort on what Marjorie Fleming would have called his 
Botom, almost caused him to fall from Whippingham Church 
tower. It is the most forcible action recorded in these pages ; 
and the consequences—‘‘ There were the three figures on the 
tower, there were the gravestones, and there was a naked 
shivering soul coming out from one of them ”—were perhaps 
sufficiently like the Day of Judgement to confirm the infant 
mind in a preference for the Quiet Life, as likeliest to lead to 
happiness, here and _ hereafter. 

A great reader, but no great scholar as Oxford reckoned 
scholarship, he won his fellowship by modestly stepping aside 
from the Classics into the easier ways of Law and History. 
He became Proctor, and in that capacity delivered the earliest 
tecorded of his penetrating judgements on the art of living. 
Jowett was apprehensive of disorder at the Encaenia: ‘‘ Have 
you anything to suggest ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ We must take care 
that there is nothing ludicrous in the University Procession,” 
Was the answer. ‘‘ ‘What do you mean ?” he asked, sharply. 
‘We must get our hair cut, Mr. Vice-Chancellor,’ I replied.” 


Jowett flushed, but obeyed, and the proceedings were conducted 
in entire decorum. 

Such insight into the ways of a naughty world, such gentle 
firmness in bringing it to bear, were Prothero all through. 
But there was more behind it than courtly dexterity, and what 
that was came out more visibly as the years passed. He 
was wonderfully well-equipped for each successive change 
of fortune. ‘‘ Ambition soared: I worked my hardest, was 
called, went the Oxford circuit. Suddenly ’—he was just 
twenty-nine—‘‘ my eyesight for reading purposes failed me.” 
But Joan of Arc and Rabelais had been the friends of 
his boyhood: and in their company, with Agnes Sorel for 
a third, he went “into the wilderness, hugging my secret: 
a wilderness of the soul, not of the body, for it lay among the 
rich and fertile districts of provincial France.” Out of these 
wanderings came The Pleasant Land of France, and much 
more besides, because it was now that Prothero laid the 
foundation of his knowledge of rural tenures—and sugar 
beet—and something else. Lord Kennet does well to single 
out for praise the story of the bottle of Vouvray drunk in 
its native village. May some anthologist of English comedy 
make it immortal! If Charles Lamb had succeeded in making 
Cowper drunk (let no Scotsman pester me with dates), then 
only it might have been equalled. 

So, ohne Hast, to literature, to the friendship of the Empress 
Frederick, to the Quarterly, to the great edition of Byron’s 
letters. Nowhere do I remember to have read a finer diagnosis 
of the peculiar. temper of the late Victorian intellect, as 
seen, at least, from London, and its literary circle: the swift 
break up of the old landscape, as if the telescope had suddenly 
turned into a kaleidoscope. And then, at forty-two, another 
change, accepted with the same quiet and good humoured 
confidence as the disaster thirteen years before. ‘“‘ The Duke 
of Bedford called at my house and offered me the Agency- 
in-Chief of his estate.” This was in 1893. In 1914 a vacancy 

, occurred in the representation of the university. The seat 
was offered to Prothero. But by then the editor of the 
Quarterly, the biographer of Dean Stanley, the author of 
The Psalms in Human Life, was by common consent one of 
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KODAK FILMS 


for 35mm. CAMERAS 


These new Kodak films supply two of the chief needs of 
miniature camera owners: more speed, with no loss of 
fine grain; or finer grain, with no loss of speed. Price 
of each film: 36-exposure cassette, 3/6. 
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© Panatomic,’ Super Sensitive Panchromatic, Super-X, 
E.F. (fine grain), and ‘Kodachrome’ for grainless colour. 
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all Kodak 35mm. films, or write to Mr. S. Taylor, 
Dept. 57, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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our foremost authorities on agriculture. In 1916 he became 
President of the Board of Agriculture, and those who remember 
him in those years will hardly question Lord Kennet’s verdict : 
“he was certainly the most remarkable of old men.” Not 
for his achievement only, memorable as it was: but rather, 
perhaps, for the impress he left on our public intelligence. 
The story of the war harvests has been written. What 
remains for the future historian to assess is the change of 
attitude which Prothero induced. We can never think of 
these matters again as we did before he took them in hand. 
* After all,’ a Cabinet Minister once said to a colleague who 
was depreciating Lord Long, ‘‘ Walter is the only one of 
us who ever did anything. He did put down rabies.” May 
not the future say of Prothero, that of all the War Ministers 
he was the one who left behind him the largest stock of ideas 
which may some day fructify in peace ? G. IM. YOUNG. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON VERSAILLES 


The Truth About the Peace Treaties. Vol. I. By David Lloyd 
George. (Gollancz. 18s.) 


Ir Mr. Lloyd George had entitled his volume “‘ My Part in 
the Peace Conference,” or ‘“‘ The Peace Conference as I Saw 
It,”’ some of the criticism which his claim to objectivity inevit- 
ably evokes would have been irrelevant. For this first volume, 
on the German Treaty, is very largely a personal apologia, 
and very largely a successful apologia. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
record during the Paris Peace Conference was a good one; 
he stood in the main for reasonable terms for Germany ; and 
the document he drafted at Fontainebleau in March, 1919, 
laying down the lines the future treaty should follow, can 
be reproduced today, as it is reproduced here, in full con- 
fidence that after nearly twenty years it needs neither extenu- 
ation nor excuse. 

But if Mr. Lloyd George’s narrative is to be treated as 
objective history, as ‘‘the truth” about the Treaties, other, 
criteria apply. Mr. Lloyd George is, in fact, seeing the 
treaty primarily through his own eyes and secondarily through 
those of the British Empire Delegation. Extracts sometimes 
a dozen pages long from the deliberations of the delegation 
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before the conference began at. all are embodied re 

in the text. The chapter on the League of Nations is Cage 
in point. It contains 37 pages; of those Precisely one j 
devoted to the discussions of the Peace Conference Comm. 
mission which produced the Covenant ; the rest is practi 
all pre-Conference history. From the mass of facts available 
a solution of the most important must obviously be made 
and Mr. Lloyd George claims that he has omitted no relevani 
fact or document. Relevancy is of course a matter of Opinion 
but—-to take one example—an account of the Russian negotia. 
tions which makes no mention of the Bullitt Mission of the 
attempt to enlist Dr. Nansen as intermediary seems rather 
seriously incomplete. Other instances could be cited of the 
omission of facts and incidents which earlier historians of the 
Peace Conference have thought essential. 

But Mr. Lioyd George can claim with justice that he hg 
recorded some discussions and reproduced some document; 
which earlier historians have not, most notably the record of 
the long and surprising debates, first in the British Wy 
Cabinet and then in the Inter-Allied Conference, on the 
proposed trial of the Kaiser. Singularly enough the Wy 
Cabinet was unanimous on the subject, the decisive factor 
(if one was needed) being a remarkable statement of the legal 
side of the case by the Attorney-General, Sir F. E. Smith, 
In the Inter-Allied Conference Baron Sonnino, the Italian 
Foreign Minister alone dissented from the proposal to arraign 
the Kaiser, the Italian Premier, Signor Orlando, sharing the 
views of the majority. Mr. Lloyd George adds that President 
Wilson (who had not arrived in Europe) subsequently intimated 
that he was in agreement with the decision—which seems 
surprising in view of the strenuous opposition of the American 
Delegation to the proposal in the Peace Conference itself. 
The Kaiser was, of course, all the time safe in Holland, but 
the question of what would happen if the Dutch declined to 
surrender him was disposed of by Mr. Lloyd George’s con- 
fident declaration that in that case Holland would be turned 
out of the (still non-existent) League of Nations. 

In the matter of reparations Mr. Lloyd George is at pains 
to defend his election speeches of November, 1918, and in 
particular the unforgotten utterance at Bristol (he omits to 
quote the well-known “‘ search their pockets ” passage), and to 
get back on Mr. Keynes, who may be assumed to be well able 
to take care of himself if controversy is pressed on him. The 
colonial question has manifestly a special relevance at this 
moment, and Mr. Lloyd George reproduces at length the 
discussion on the subject in the Imperial War Cabinet. The 
arguments adduced by every speaker for the non-return of 
the captured colonies fall a little doubtfully on the ears of the 
less exuberant world of today; even Mr. Balfour, indeed, 
had some misgivings at the time, and they expressed them- 
selves, after an eloquent exposition by General Smuts of the 
strategic importance of German East Africa (now Tanganyika), 
in the remark that the South African delegate’s line of argument 
‘“* was perhaps playing a little fast and loose with the idea of 
mandatory occupation.” 

The most valuable part of the book is the first chapter, 
in which Mr. Lloyd George, after observing with perfect 
justice that ninety-nine out of every hundred of the critics 
of the Treaty of Versailles have never read it, shows by a 
careful examination of the many official statements of the 
major Allied war aims, from 1914 to the date of the Fourteen 
Points (January, 1918), how little they differed from one 
another or from the treaty as ultimately drafted and signed. 
That is true, and it needed saying, though some of the sub- 
sidiary provisions of the treaty, suth as the occupation of 
German territory as a guarantee of execution, were open to 
considerable objection. Mr. Lloyd George has collected a 
great deal of valuable material, and while his judgement in the 
matter of selection and arrangement may be questioned— 
about half his space is devoted to pre-Conference events and 
discussions—his work is an important addition to the mass of 
published histories of the Peace Conference. It is marred by 
a systematic denigration of President Wilson from the first 
chapter to the last, on a scale quite disproportionate with the 
plan of the book, even if the criticisms were just, which many 
them palpably are not. Mr. Lloyd George explains that he 
liked President Wilson and only criticises him with regret 
in the interests of truth. With less criticism there would 
have been more truth—and no doubt less regret. 

WILSON HARRIS, . 
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GEORGE MARTELLI 
WHOSE SEA? 


Speaking of the Mediterranean, Signor Mussolini drew a famous 
distinction between the via and the vita—England’s highway, Italy’s life. 
Mr. Martelli’s book is something more than political discussion of this 
engrossing problem: it is a description of his recent travels round the 
Eastern basin. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


TRY ANYTHING TWICE 
Jan Struther 


This is the first collection in book form of essays by an author familiar 
to readers of The Spectator, New Statesman, Punch and other papers, 
she is one who is incapable of a bad joke or a slovenly sentence, and she 
could not be a bore if she tried. 7s. 6d. net 


MY SISTER EILEEN 
Ruth McKenney 


Miss McKenney’s work is well known to the many amused readers of 
the New Yorker, and her first book is being classed with Clarence Day’s 
Life With Father and Leonard Ross’s Hyman Kaplan, though its humour 
is very much its own. Conversion is a speedy matter. 7s. 6d. net 


RELUCTANT ADONIS 
Jane Oliver & Ann Stafford 


This new novel by two popular authors has a background of flying, 
and is a swift and charming romance. In Gloomy Joe, the flight instructor, 
they have created a character whose tongue is a file dipped in verdigris 
—something like a portrait. 7s. 6d. net 


THE LAST OF THE VILLAVIDES 
Louise de Vilmorin 


‘A slight but wholly exquisite little fantasy . . . an original and distinctive 
piece of writing. It is one of those literary discoveries, alas, so rarely 
translated, that lend an additional pleasure to holidays in France.’ 
NEW STATESMAN. Translated by Captain J. H. F. McEwen, M.P. 5s. net 
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SAFETY THROUGH STRENGTH 


fhe Nettle and the Flower. — By Sir Arthur Salter, M.P. 
Spectator. 3d.) 


(The 


THIs admirable pamphlet begins with a brief but comprehensive 
and judicial review of the recent crisis. It then’ develops 
the argument that we can attain safety only through a funda- 
mental reorganisation of our resources, and it concludes with 
an echo of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s appeal for the 
re-establishment of “‘ a system based upon the essential principles 
of the League of Nations—collective defence and .. . revision of 
treaties where needed by agreement,” coupled with a warning 
of the need for “‘ a substantial margin of collective preponderance 
of strength.” Sir Arthur Salter does not believe either that 
Hitler could have been deterred from crossing the Czech 
frontier by Great Britain and France threatening war or that 
‘the prospects of defending, or even restoring, Czechoslovakia 
were sufficiently good to justify a war on that issue.”’ But while 
he does not join the school which believes that in order to 
ensure the peace of Europe it is only necessary to “‘ call the 
dictators’ bluff,” he is equally critical both of those who comfort 
themselves with the delusion that the Munich Agreement was 
founded on substantial justice to Czechoslovakia and of the 
Government: he condemns the latter both on the score that 
it should have given Czechoslovakia earlier warning of its true 
intentions and more broadly on account of its long-term 
policy since 1931. Above all he is unsparing in his denunciation 
of the Ministers responsible for our defence programme. ‘‘ The 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence . . . and the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence have not secured an allocation of 
our resources that is proportionate to the real needs of 
our strategic situation.”’ And further, ‘“‘ what has been wrongly 
conceived has . . . been slackly and incompetently executed.” 

The main planks in Sir Arthur’s domestic programme are, 
in addition to changes in ministerial personnel, the creation of 
new departments, especially a Ministry of Civilian Defence, 
a Ministry of Supply to co-ordinate industry with the defence 
ministries, and a ‘‘ Man-Power Requirements Department ”’ : 
the supplementing of the Civil Service staff of these new 


T he P voblem of his 


RUSSIA 


WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 
by PAT SLOAN 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Sloan, a Cambridge economist and a univer- 
sity economics lecturer, went to Russia to work, 
without prejudices or preconceptions. During 
five years in Russia he was a teacher, and had 
the unusual experiences of being an official in a 
Soviet Trade Union and a wall-newspaper editor. 
He travelled widely. The author deals with 
those questions of freedom, the trials, and the 
one-party system, which have caused world-wide 
speculation. It has the strong recommendations 
of Mrs. Sidney Webb, the eminent sociologist, 
and Sir Charles Trevelyan, former Minister of 
Education. 


SEX 


IN CHILDHOOD 
by Dr. E. and Mrs. G. GROVES os. 


Written for parents and teachers this book aims 
at the development of wholesome sex attitudes 
in children, and presents in non-technical 
language the major problems encountered by 
adults in dealing with children. Dr. Elizabeth 
Sloan Chesser. says in her Introduction, 
* Parents are provided with knowledge which 
is essential.” 272 pp. 
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departments with fresh blood ; and, in order to chisin » mo 

responsible discussion of foreign affairs by the Opposition . 
formation of a Committee of Foreign Policy and Defence of 
about thirty members of all parties in the House of Commons 
to receive the secret strategic information on which the Govern, 
ment’s decisions are based. This latter is, perhaps, the on} 
major recommendation made by Sir Arthur which one wan 
hesitate to adopt, for every proposal which tends either to 
detract from Ministerial responsibility or to add to the burden 
of Ministers’ work must be viewed with suspicion, The 
necessity, which Sir Arthur emphasises, of Concentrating on 
air defence is incontrovertible. 

The crying need of the moment is to work out the founda. 
tions of a new foreign policy to accord with the new situation 
and it is the attempt to do this which makes the pamphlet 
a document of outstanding importance. Sir Arthur Salter 
thinks that it is necessary to accept once and for all German 
hegemony in Central Europe, the desire of Germany to be 
restored at least to her pre-War position, and the need of some 
sacrifices on this country’s part to enable her to do so. But 
he is far from advocating limitless concessions, and it js of 
some comfort at a time like this to find a writer who can discuss 
without exaggeration both the weakness and the strength of 
Britain’s political and strategic position. W. T. WELLs, 


ANCESTORS OF ARROWSMITH 


Doctors on Horseback. Pioneers of American Medicine, By 
James Thomas Flexner. (Heinemann. 16s.) 


Most educated people in England have heard of the Mayo 
clinic at Rochester, but many of those who have heard of it 
(including many doctors) believe, I have found, that it js 
the glory of Rochester, New York. But the Mayo brothers 
have done their work not in New York but in remote Minnesota 
where, a century ago, the only regular surgical work was 
carried on by the Sioux and was merely a simple exterior 
incision on the top of the head. In this fascinating book, 
Mr. Flexner has told the story of some of the great pioneers 
of American medicine, the men who brought to the revolting 
colonies the latest theories and practice of the great European 
professors, of the Hunters and the Cullens, and the still more 
dramatic story of the pioneers who, in the great western 
wilderness, remote from Edinburgh and Paris, dared to open 
the abdomen, and, aided by good fortune, studied digestion 
in the living laboratory of the stomach of Alexis St. Martin. 
Some of the stories told here with great literary skill as well 
as historical scholarship are familiar to all who know the 
rudiments of medical history. -. The obscure and romantic 
army surgeon, William Beaumont, exiled in the western 
woods, had the energy and the inventive genius to take advantage 
of the gun-shot wound that opened St. Martin’s stomach 
to scientific observation. The story of the triangular relation 
between the doctor, turned experimental physiologist, the 
illiterate voyageur tormented by the mockery of his fellows 
and by the tactless bullying of Beaumont and the unclosing 
stomach that was their common link and asset, told again by 
Mr. Flexner, is, or should be, familiar to many, but it has never 
been so well told as it is here. For Mr. Flexner sees that there 
was a human problem as well as a scientific one; he can 
sympathise with the unfortunate St. Martin as well as with the 
absorbed Beaumont whose laboratory, the stomach that made 
him an immortal, worthy of the respect of Claude Bernard, 
was unfortunately in the custody of a lazy and home-sick 
voyageur who not only cleared off to Canada when he could, 
but might have been got at by other doctors, either for theit 
own glory or for the profits of exhibiting him in a show. 
Beaumont had to fear not only plagiarism, but the mute 
inglorious Barnums of the early nineteenth century. 


Yet the showmen who might have cut out Beaumont played 
a great part in another triumph of primitive American medicine, 
the discovery of anaesthesia. But for the travelling showman’s 
use of laughing gas as an attraction for the simple tastes of 
rural America, Crawford W. Long might not have made those 
first experiments in the conquest of pain that should have 
made him immortal. In the controversy between the partisans 
of Long and Morton, Mr. Flexner leans to the side of Long; 
although he admits that the historically prior discovery of 
Long did not affect medical practice, while the publicity given 
to Morton’s patent-medicine by the great Boston doctors 
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A SUSSEX FARMER by WILLIAM WOOD 
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‘This book is a valuable contribution to one of the most urgent problems of 
the day. With its guiding proposition most people will agree when they 
really wake up to the essential national importance of increasing our home 
production of food supplies.” The Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE in the Sunday Times 8s. 64. 
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WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT:,, EDITH FINCH 


1840-1922 


‘A genuine biography; that is to say, a book with a hero: one in which politics 
are translated, as far as possible, into terms of personal living, while the 
history necessary to make his views and actions intelligible is clear and 
interesting.” DESMOND MacCARTHY in the Sunday Times 


‘This is a book of exceptional merit and interest, wise, luminous, learned 
and compact.” The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN Ilustrated 15s. 
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TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 1» GERSTLE MACK 


‘Mr. Gerstle Mack’s biography is packed with information of the highest value. 
The author supplies material for an extremely complete portrait of Toulouse- 
Lautrec himseif—his many endearing characteristics, his extraordinary 
aptitude both for work and for dissipation, his odd habits, his alcoholism, 
his unswerving devotion to his art.’ The NEW STATESMAN 55 Illustrations 25s. 
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JOHN CORNFORD a memoir edited by PAT SLOAN 


John Cornford was killed fighting with the International Brigade in Spain. 
He was only 21 when he died. He was one of the most striking figures 
of his generation. Whatever their political creed, all those who respect 
disciplined enthusiasm and a capacity for leadership realised when they met 
John Cornford that he possessed them to an exceptional degree. 7s. 64. 
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OVERTURES TO DEATH poems 5,C. DAY LEWIS 


‘These poems and particularly the sequence on death probably contain Mr. 
Day Lewis’s most serious work thus far as a poet. These poems show a 
preoccupation with deeper problems than Mr. Day Lewis has yet treated; 
the vocabulary is more natural and unforced, the intonation more 
immediately moving.’ EDWIN MUIR in the Listener 5s. 
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ensured that the discovery of anaesthesia would not be lost. 
But Mr. Flexner is for the neglected pioneer, not for the flam- 
boyant and crooked salesman of science. The question is 
another example of the Mendel-Bateson problem and Mr. 
Flexner is for Long, as Bateson was for Mendel. But the 
complete ignoring of chloroform is a little surprising to the 
British reader, who has occasionally wondered whether it is 
only patriotism that keeps that rival of ether still in service 
in Britain, especially in Scotland. 


Mr. Flexner has a keen sense of character and the personal 
lives of these pioneers were almost as interesting as their 
discoveries. In Dr. Shippen, the villainous doctor-politician 
of the Revolution, Mr. Flexner has unearthed a villain black 
enough to surprise readers of Dr. Cronin. In Daniel Drake, 
a self-taught polymath, we have as much an ancestor of George F. 
Babbitt as of Martin Arrowsmith. He was a booster of his 
adopted city, Cincinnati, and of his adopted State, Ohio. There, 
since the Revolution, he asserted, ‘‘ society has been progressive, 
higher destinies have been unfolded, and a reactive Buckeye 
influence, perceptible to all beholders, must continue to 
elevate our beloved country among the nations of the earth.” 
By his ill-rewarded zeal for medical education, Drake earned 
the right to such optimism, even though he had no definite 
achievement to his credit to compare with Beaumont’s or 
with the pioneer surgery of Ephraim McDowell who dared to 
remove an ovarian tumour despite the disapproval of the 
British medical profession. Although the versatile French- 
Canadians have shown, in our own time, that they are unrivalled 
for giving country doctors opportunities for fame, the medical 
pioneer of today is not the Dr. Dafoe, but the member of the 
great research institutes. If only to remind us that great men 
lived before Agamemnon, this book is welcome, but it has 
many other merits and uses. It has a Plutarchian charm and it isa 
real contribution not only to medical but to general American 
history, for these contemners of routine, these takers of chances, 
these violators of precedent and ingenious circumventors of 
nature are as unmistakably American as Andrew Jackson 
or Abraham Lincoln. D. W. BROGAN. 











POWER 


—A New Social Analysis 
by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“T find it interesting because it shifts the 
attention of philosophers from high-sounding 
ideals to the facts of power organization which 
determine social processes, and this is the 
beginning of wisdom in social philosophy. . . . 
It is a book of immediate social importance.” 

—JOHN MACMURRAY 


“This seems to me the most powerful and 
original book that Russell has written since the 
Principles of Social Reconstruction. I read it 
in a state of mixed and mounting horror and 
excitement.”—c. E. M. JOAD (Author of 
Philosophical Aspect of Modern Science). 


“Bertrand Russell’s distinction between the 
necessary and the sufficient guarantees of 
progress is the master clue to sanity in con- 
temporary affairs.” —LANCELOT HOGBEN (Author 
of Science for the Citizen). 7s. 6d. net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
x y, 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY PROFESSIoy 


History of The Film. By Maurice Bardéche and Robert Bras} 
Translated and edited by Iris Barry. (Allen and Unwin 


18) 
Di you know that talkies were exhibited at the Paris Exposi . 

of 1900; that American movie producers opened their cu. 
in California only so as to escape process-servers and be able ty 
disappear over the Mexican border at a moment’s Notice: 
that Charlie Chaplin began by wearing a forked beard esa 
Harold Lloyd was first known as Lonesome Luke ; that The 
Italian Straw Hat was Clair’s sixth film ; that in the UNCensored 
version of Shoulder Arms the Allies gave Charlie Chaplin g 
banquet after his capture of the Kaiser ‘‘ and the King of 
England creeps up and sneaks a button off his uniform as a 
souvenir”; did you know ...? One could go on a long 
while recounting the information, astonishing and bizarre 
contained in this history book. : 


But their account of what the authors rightly call an “ exty. 
ordinary profession ” has higher merits—rare quality in books 
on the film—it is well and wittily written: the authors don’t 
take their subject too seriously, and no one before them hy 
evoked so delicately and delightfully the world of the early 
film before the industry had developed along monstrous lings, 
We read of Bathing Beach in 1895 (a critic wrote of “ the 
marvellous realism of an unmistakably genuine ocean %, 
and of little pictures of M. Lumiére’s home life. “‘ Beside 
pool in the garden, Mme. Lumiére, in a tussore dress with g 
polka-dot bodice and a sailor hat tilted over her forehead, 
fishes for goldfish with a roguish air. Under an arbour at the 
end of the garden, Auguste Lumiére and his friend Mr. Trewey 
play piquet and drink their beer.” Who could have foreseen 
from these honest beginnings the epics of Mr. de Mille and the 
publicised malapropisms of Mr. Goldwyn? -The fur dealers 
and old-clothes men had not yet taken over: the camera was 
still in the hands of its inventors—cultivated men with quiet 
domestic imaginations. 


As a history of the film the book contains many errors—the 
editor corrects some of them in footnotes. A distortion is 
due to the date (1935) when it was written, before the resur- 
rection of the French film, but most mistakes can be put down 
to lack of English (a handicap when writing of talkies) and 
to the quota limits of the authors’ knowledge. The English 
cinema is completely ignored; the name of the pioneer, 
Friese-Greene, seems unknown to patriots who dwell lovingly 
on Lumiére, and the work of Grierson, Balcon, Victor Savile, 
Hitchcock receives no notice. Granted that we rank a long 
way after America, France, Germany and Russia, could not 
room have been found for us with Norway, Holland and 
Denmark? As criticism we may sometimes quarrel with the 
authors’ predilection for the artistic and the literary, which 
makes them value Lang’s Nibelungen over his M (though I 
hardly think it is the duty of their editor to “‘ put them right” 
in dogmatic footnotes), but as a record of the French cinema— 
and of the si/ent film generally—the book is admirable. Their 
quick surrealist-trained eye picks out the vivid detail, their 
comparisons—like that of Abel Gance with Victor Hugo— 
are illuminating, and they write with candour and panache 
(take their verdict on de Mille’s huge cliché-crowded talent 
—‘‘ He shares with the Italian film-producers the responsibility 
of having been the spiritual ally of the financiers.” 


In some ways it is a sad book—a record of wasted oppor- 
tunities: of debauched talents: of fine hopes dwindling 
down to a million dollars, and many readers will feel sympathy 
for the authors’ lament at the end:of the classic silent age: 


“Even today it is questionable whether it is possible to love 
the film sincerely unless one knew it in the silent days, in those 
last years which are inseparable from the days of one’s youth. The 
Germans, the Russians, the French, the Americans and the Swedes 
had etched unforgettable shadows on the screen. . . . The faces 
of men and women had learnt to be expressive in those mute dramas 
by the aid of no more than an eyelid, the flicker of a glance... 
We demanded emotions and dreams, passion and suffering, and 
felt no need for words. There were quite ordinary films in which 
the extinguishing of a lamp at some window, a figure emerging 
from the mist pale and formless as a drowned body, the bend of 
a river revealing a road between two rows of trees, furnished us 
with that unique sensation of shock which a glimpse of an unknown 
world provides. Those actors, so well adapted to express subleties, 
those plots which were of necessity so clear and so brief, may 
be forgotten in the future. But we who witnessed the birth of an 










art may possibly also have seen it die.” 
GRAHAM GREENE: 





3; ‘ Port of Refuge’, 


Girlish Laughter’, Jane Allen’s joyous Hollywood novel 
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‘Port of Refuge’, 


‘The New Immortality’, Mr. Dunne’s 


Jane Allen’s joyous Hollywood novel ; 


‘Monday Night’ ; 


‘I Lost My Girlish Laughter’, 


‘More Than Bread’; Kay Boyle’s new mystery novel, 


‘The Old Century ’, Siegfried Sassoon’s autobiography, increases daily. 


Lady Peck’s novel of the debutante racket ; 


‘Coming Out’, 


FICTION 


by Signe Toksvig, author of ‘ Eve’s Doctor’; Hulbert Footner’s 
popular explanation of his famous theory of time; ‘Speckled Nomads’, by Towner Coston; 19th Century Ornamented Types and Title-Pages’, by Nicolette Gray. The demand for 
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FABER & FABER LATEST BOOKS 


News of the French MONTGOMERY BELGION 


It is with French policy that our own is most closely linked, and this book is therefore important as 
well as interesting. Mr. Belgion surveys the social, economic and political situation, for war is not the 
only peril—there is talk of bankruptcy and revolution. He explains the relations of capital and 
labour, the position of the peasantry, national finances, attitude to Germany, problem of Alsace, 
parliamentary parties, Jewish feeling, Freemasons and Church, and the aims of Doriot and 
de la Rocque. 8s. 6d. 


Through the Fog of War LIDDELL HART 


‘Fascinating reading—should be broadcast to fifty millions. —JsosEpn sELL: Manchester Evening 
News. ‘A fine and valuable book.’-—nARroLp NICOLSON: Daily Telegraph. ‘* The Epilogue should 
be learnt by heart.’—nHENRY W. NEVINSON: London Mercury. 12s. 6d. 





Germany and a Lightning War 
Could Germany Win? FRITZ STERNBERG 


A searching examination by a distinguished authority of the resources available to Germany and 
every other important power, including Japan and America, should there be war. 12s. 6d. 


The Communist 


Poems by F. T. PRINCE : ans 
* Certainly one of the most intelligent and International F. R. BORKENAU 
cue “untae ill ‘Profoundly interesting. —New English Weekly. 


By the author of The Spanish Cockpit. 12s. 6d. 


Already Walks ‘Tomorrow A. G. STREET 


Mr. Street’s new novel comes at exactly the right moment, and is an extraordinary achievement, for 
he has blended a central theme of the greatest interest to us all with a really good story. The problem 
to be faced is that of food storage, and the scene often shifts from the country to London. 7s. 6d, 


Charles Laughton and I ELSA LANCHESTER 


‘What a subject, what a writer, what a book !—racy, puckish, frank, a delightful wedding of two 
kinds of genius.’—Star. ‘A book worth reading for its own sake—Miss Lanchester can laugh at 
herself, she can laugh at Mr. Laughton, and she can write. —Daily Telegraph. 

Profusely illustrated. 8s. 6d, 


Lords of the Sunset MAURICE COLLIS 


‘A good travel book is a very rare thing—Mr. Collis’s has a very curious charm—a most unusual 


book and well worth reading.’—a. G. MACDONELL: Observer. The story of a tour in the Shan 
States, by the author of Siamese White and Trials in Burma. Illustrated. 15s, 


Collected Essays HERBERT READ 


Collected Essays in Literary Criticism is a selection of the author's essays during the last fifteen 
rears. It includes such part of Reason and Romanticism as he wishes preserved, the essays formerly 
publishcd as The Sense of Glory and Form in Modern Poetry with other detachable essays. 12s. 6d. 


I am Canute PATRY WILLIAMS 


Although this English historical novel grips the reader with the intensity of a thriller, it is as true 
to history as the most learned text. ‘ Enthralling.’—-MJanchester Guardian. * Evokes a period full 
of colour.’—Times Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d, 
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FIVE CROMWELLIANS 


A Cromwellian Major-General: The Career of Colonel 
James Berry. By Sir James Berry and S. G. Lee. (Clarendon 
Press. 158.) 

Cromwell’s Captains. By C. E. Lucas Phillips. (Heinemann. 16s.) 

CROMWELL’S officers are slowly emerging from under the shadow 

of his mighty and eccentric personality, and we are becoming more 

and more aware of the solid and uninspired effort that went on 
behind the scenes where Oliver made his passionate and largely 
irrelevant speeches. Every detail helps to hammer home the 
argument that Cromwell was no personal dictator. Sir James 

Berry and Mr. Lee point out and illustrate. the independence 

and initiative of one of the most important major-generals. 

It is not their fault if lack of evidence makes it difficult to give 

a clear impression of Berry until under Charles II he refused to 

purchase his liberty by condemning his principles. Berry seems 

to, have been a business man interested in iron before the war, 
though during the course of it he inevitably speculated in 
real estate, and bought a bishop’s palace. (The authors give 
interesting evidence to show that when the whole regiment 


used its debentures jointly to buy a crown manor, Berry and five’ 


other officers bought all the rest out some 2} years later. 
Apparently they gave £1,000 less than cost price for it, though 
it is not quite clear whether this secured them the whole manor. 
But the conditions of the market enormously favoured those 
who had ready capital—z.e., the officers.) 

Berry’s letters (here fully collected) show him to have been 
a very competent and conscientious administrator, and dispel 
the legend that the. main occupation of the major-generals 
was the preservation of standards of moral behaviour. There 
was simply a close connéxion in their minds between godliness 
and political orthodoxy. The major-generals seem to have 
combined the functions of the abolished bishops (supervision 
of church government and the clergy, arbitration in disputes) 
with the police functions necessary after any revolution. The 
authors suggest a further interesting parallel with the old 
hierarchy when they say “a regiment seems to have been 
regarded by this time as a form of endowment for useful public 
servants.” The rivals and successors of the major-generals 





MEDICI PRINTS 


Medici Prints provide at moderate cost 
a wide choice of subjects from the best 
works of contemporary artists and the 
old masters that harmonise with all 
schemes of decoration—and make 
most acceptable presents. Fromall good 
printsellers. Write for the complete 
catalogue, with 700 illustrations (70 in 
full colour), price 1/6, refunded on first 
purchase value 12/-, and_ illustrated 
list of Autumn Additions, post free. 


VEGETABLE CULTIVATION 


AND COOKERY 
By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 


This is a thoroughly practical book, both for the 
garden and the kitchen, and all the information is 
given on a methodical plan. But even so, those 
people who have for years rejoiced in Miss Rohde’s 
previous books will find that it is coloured through- 
out by her apparently inexhaustible fund of garden 
‘lore and history. Size 8)” x 54”. 280 pages, with 
nany illustrations in biack and white by Helen Kapp. 
Write for prospectus of this and other books by 
the same author, post free. 


HUNGARIAN COOKERY by Lilla Deeley 


-, Here is a book for the epicure and house- 
wife alike of Hungarian national recipes 
for all occasions. With many illustrations 
in black and white by Hungarian artists. In 
decorative envelope ready for posting, 3/6. 


Other Medici Cookery Books 


( || ‘‘ A Tyrolese Cookery Book,’’ by David de Bethel. 
Illustrated by the author in black and white. In 
decorative envelope ready for posting, 2/6. ‘‘ Surprises 
for Breakfast and Tea” and ‘‘ Cooking Delights,” 
both by Ann Gurney. Two collections of simple 
recipes embellished with line drawings and woodcuts. 
In decorative envelopes ready for posting, 1/- each. Write for prospectus 
of Medici Cookery books, post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


7 GRAFTON ST. - ALBEMARLE ST. : LONDON : W.1 


ilso at 26 Alfred Place, S.W.7, end 63 Bold Street, 
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were Thurloe and the new civil service. The military dj ; 
had difficulty in Wales in finding either local government 
on whom it could rely or cavaliers whose wealth was of a type 
that made them liable to decimation. 

Mr. Phillips’s more “‘ popular” studies are of Hampden, 
Skippon, Blake-and Lambert. He was unlucky in being antig. 
pated by Mr. Dawson’s full-length work on Lambert: 
Hampden there are already satisfactory biographies, P 
Phillips is most interesting on Skippon, a pleasing and hither, 
neglected figure. Son of a yeoman family which had hem! 
acquiring land before the civil war, Skippon amplified the estate! 
by a well-planned caréer, and his son was knighted by Charles Ik: 
Yet Skippon was.also the author of devotional books ang 
poems, a fighter for his principles on the Continent who returned 
to find his Madrid at London and to organise the Courageous 
citizens’ army which saved the parliamentary cause at Turnham 
Green and Gloucester. Mr. Phillips is on intimate terms with 
his subjects: Lambert is “Jack” or “Johnnie” to him, 
And his attempts to give a modern flavour are not always 
successful, ‘‘the proletarian levellers”’ being a particularly 
unhappy example. Sir James Berry and Mr. Lee more illumip. 
atingly compare. the active intervention of the troops in politics 
with the soldiers’ councils of the Russian revolution. Biography 
as a method of presenting narrative has its disadvantages, 
Unless great care is exercised it inevitably tends to make 
history the work of great men, and to obscure the processes 
by which the great men themselves are impelled. It was not, 
after all, a mere whim of Lambert’s that made Cromwell 
protector. Mr. Phillips is less successful in avoiding this pitfall 
than Berry’s conscientious biographers. 

‘CHRISTOPHER HILL, 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


League of Nations World Economic Survey: Seventh Year, 
1937—38. (League of Nations, Geneva, 7s. 6d.) 


EAcH year the quality of the publications prepared by the 
Economic Intelligence Service of the League steadily improves, 
The political work of the League has sustained some heavy 
blows in recent months and its technical services can hardly 
escape impairment; but the research studies improve and 
become more and more necessary to any serious student of 
world affairs. ‘The annual volumes dealing with World Trade, 
World Production and Prices, as well as the Monetary Review, 
the Statistical Year Book and the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
give in pre-digested form analytical intergretations of 
economic developments, for the world as a whole, that cannot 
be found elsewhere. p 

The World Economic Survey summarises the information 
they contain, as well as much other material, and presents it 
in a brief, readable form for the non-technical reader. This 
year the Survey has been written by Mr. J. E. Meade, formerly 
of Oxford. It covers much the same ground as in previous 
years, but is a good deal shorter and more precise. What is 
lost in the compression of reference material is gained in 
brevity and sharpness of presentation. Throughout the style 
is easy and clear and the presentation of events is judicious 
and well-balanced. 

The Survey, of course, was written before the recent develop- 
ments in Central Europe changed the outlook politically and 
economically. Mr. Meade has rightly laid the greatest stress 
on the trade recession in the United States as the main cause 
of the decline in world production and world trade during the 
early part of 1938. In a specially’ impressive bit of economi¢- 
writing he shows how “ the trend of international trade has 
been reversed in three ways. The quantum of world trade. 
has ceased to grow and has suffered a serious decline; the: 
relation between the prices obtained for exports and the pricés* 
paid for imports, after moving to the advantage of countries) 
producing raw materials and foodstuffs, has again become 
much less favourable to them; and at the same time the 
balances of trade of these countries, which improved sub- 
stantially between 1934 and 1937, have recently suffered 4 
serious reduction.” 

After the bird’s eye view of the economic situation at the 
beginning of 1938 with which the Survey opens, the salient 
developments in regard to employment and wages, productiott 
and stocks, prices, money and finance, international trade 
balances of payments and foreign exchange and commercial 
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J An Original Revolutionist LS 


\ 


Pilgrim to the Left 


The autobiography of S. G. HOBSON, early Fabian 
with Shaw and Wells, founder of Guild Socialism, 
whose crowded life here and abroad produces some 
hing views on the kind of Socialism we need. 


refres 
12/6 n. 


A Childhood's Animals 


In which HULDINE V. BEAMISH remembers her 
country home and animals in amazing variety, is 
a little classic of fur and feather and a real 
‘bedside book’; with dozens of drawings by Nina 
Scott Langley, and a gay jacket. 7/6 n. 


Salmon! 


Experiences and Reflections of W. L. CALDER- 
WOOD. Curious facts, lovely places, and quaint 
people met during years of experience as Inspector 
of Salmon Fisheries for Scotland. With illustrations. 

6/- n. 


% First Cheap Editions 
E. M. FORSTER’S MACNEILE DIXON’S 


exquisite memoir of urbane wisdom on The 


Lowes Dickinson | Human Situation 


now 5/- n, now 7/6 n. 


Descriptive Folders on Request. 


ward Arnold 
Edwa St CR) LondonW1 . 








The Way to 
World Peace 


A COLONIAL EXPERT’S SOLUTION 


THE KEY 
TO NATIONAL 
UNITY 


by CAPTAIN C. E. COOKSON, c.M.a. 


The author’s many years service as a 
soldier, lawyer and colonial administrator 
have prompted him to advance original 
theories for the solution of colonial — 
and hence of world — problems. Politi- 
cal appeasement can, in his opinion, 
succeed only if accompanied by economic 
appeasement. In a combination of these 
two policies Captain Cookson sees the 
key to World Peace. 


published today 
3s 6d 


THE BODLEY HEAD 














The 
Silk Road 


SVEN HEDIN 


‘Author of “ Riddles of the Gobi Desert,” etc. 


An account of an expedition to investi- 
gate the possibility of converting the 
old Sinkiang-China caravan route into 
A splendid 


a modern motor road. 
travel book. 


Illustrated. 18s. net 


The 
Elizabethan 


Journals 
G. B. HARRISON 


Reader in English Literature in the University 
of London, 

Here, published in one volume of 
1,200 pages at 15s. are the three 
books which originally appeared under 
the titles “An Elizabethan Journal, 
1591-1594," ** The Second Eliza- 
bethan Journal, 1595-1598," and 
**A Last Elizabethan Journal, 1599- 
1603." ** One of the most ingenious 
essays in intimate history that literature 
has given us.."—New Slatesman. 


1,200 pages. 15s. net 


Interpretation 


in Teaching 
I. A. RICHARDS 


Author of “ Practical Criticism,” “ The Meaning 
of Meaning,” etc. 

A scientific and reflective study of 

language which in the author's opinion 

should form part of the equipment of 


every teacher. 18s. net 


ROUTLEDGE e« KEGAN PAUL 
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policy are passed rapidly in review. The statistics which 
measure these developments are marshalled skilfully so as to 
reveal their essential meaning, without being obtruded. 
Throughout there is a liberal use of diagrams, and one map 
showing the ramifications of the new American trade policy 
is a model of what can be done by diagrammatic methods. 

In his last chapter Mr. Meade sums up Present Economic 
Trends, as they manifested themselves in July. The begin- 
nings of recovery in the United States were clearly evident, 
but it was by no means sure that they would overcome the 
many unfavourable factors in the economic situation. Dis- 
turbed international relations, a strong movement towards 
self-sufficiency, the burden of rearmament’and the conflict 
between economic reform and established interests in many 
countries gave cause for concern, even though the basic 
economic and monetary structure was sounder than in 1929. 
The final note struck, therefore, is one of uncertainty : 

“In view of the many important changes in economic conditions 
since 1929 and of the opposing forces which are described above, 
it is still too early to answer the question whether the present recovery 
is permanent or not. 

Later events have clearly added to this uncertainty. We 
have peace but intensified rearmament, the American recovery 
is resumed, but international trade cannot be freed and the 
German system of regimentation has extended its scope and 
power. J. B. CONDLIFFE. 


NEW NOVELS 


Evil Was Abroad. By John Lehmann. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Jubilee Blues. By Rhys Davies. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Journeyman. By Erskine Caldwell. (Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 

The Last of the Villavides. By Louise de Vilmorin. (Chatto 
and Windus. §s.) 

The Vanishing Celebrities. By Adrian Alington. (Chatto and 


Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The Mirror of the Sun. By Ursula Torday. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 
It is a relief to be faced with a batch of novels so various that 
they cannot be linked together. The reviewer suffers no 
strain upon his ingenuity, and can devote his whole space 
to their merits. 


I put Mr. Lehmann’s first, because I found it the most inter- 
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esting. A sensitive young Englishman, a late developer ‘ 
Oxford and a wealthy home behind him, comes to Views 
obtain material for a book on a dead Viennese poet, Pur bg 
his leisured researches, Peter meets an attractive boy bi 
Rudi, and realises with consternation that he is almost stary; 
By degrees Rudi, and the life to which he belongs, get hold 
Peter, and open his eyes to a new reality. A relationship Btow, 
which makes Peter’s other friends seem shadowy and Temote 
Then Rudi sees Peter take two girls to a cinema, and is jealous 
As a result, the two are brought closer together. Peter Presently 
goes to Prague, attracted by a chance to study its politics, He 
stays longer than he intended, and, when he returns, Rudi js 
not to be found. 


This is a story exceedingly vulnerable both in substance and 
telling. Many readers may be impatient with a hero who 
must go abroad to wake up to facts which with a more robust 
upbringing he would have known before he was ten. On th 
technical side, Mr. Lehmann tells us too much about Pee 
instead of allowing us to watch what he does. The 
interlude, too, would have taxed a practised novelist. It js 
necessary for the story’s dénouement, it must appear to tak 
time, and yet it must not break the narrative flow. As told by 
Mr. Lehmann, it breaks the flow completely. 





Yet, with all these weaknesses, Evil was Abroad is a notabk 
début, revealing grace and distinction on every page. Mr 
Lehmann is not only exceptionally sensitive : he can convey 
his impressions to the last half-shade and undertone. The 
atmosphere of the stricken town, the significance of Rudi, and 
Peter’s painful, shocked awakening, are effortlessly set down, 
Mr. Lehmann does the difficult things beautifully : he must now 
learn to do the easier ones.. What he lacks is precision in 
narrative, a sense of direction, and sternness towards his own 
creations. If he can learn to keep a story moving, to animate 
his exquisite still pictures, and subordinate them to a central 
purpose, he will be a novelist of the first importance. 


Mr. Rhys Davies knows as novelist all that Mr. Lehmann 
doesn’t. His book is as full of life as a basket of eels, and he 
exposes it with honesty and assurance. Cassie, the sturdy 
servant girl, though a match for the young men who climbed 
in at her bedroom window, had no defence against the charm 
of Prosser Jones. Prosser was the bad-hat relative of old 
Anglesey, to whom Cassie had been housekeeper. When 
Anglesey died, and left her three thousand pounds, the neigh- 
bours found confirmation of their worst surmises. Prosser 
merely took care to seduce her before she knew of her good luck. 
After they were married, he persuaded her to invest her money 
in a public-house at Jubilee. It is the fight of this strong, 
sterling woman against her waster husband that makes the 
book : that, and the horrid exuberance of character with which 
Mr. Rhys Davies fills his background. This is a fine piece of 
work, full of energy and understanding, and of the venomous 


rélish with which Welsh novelists depict their people. 


Journeyman has certain points in common with Jubilee Blues, 
Semon Dye, the free-lance preacher, would have found himself 
not far from home if one of Mr. Rhys Davies’ villages. But, 
whereas Mr. Rhys ~»Davies gives us conflict, and a_ balance, 
Mr. Caldwell’s villagers offer no resistance whatever. They 
are so witless, so subhuman, that what they do hardly matters. 
The rascally preacher, arriving from. nowhere, bullies the men 
into gambling and losing their all, and seduces their wives. The 
folk in their simplicity have now and then an endearing moment, 
but rather as monkeys than as human beings. So supine are 
they that, when the preacher has gone, they are lost and dis- 
consolate for want of his vital presence.. The story is expertly 
told, and includes a brilliantly unpleasant account of a revival 
meeting : but I prefer Tobacco Road. 


The Last of the Villavides is reassuring, for its world is 
obviously fantasy. ‘The Duke and Duchess have one sorrow: 
they are childless. This the Duke remedies by carving 
armchair, stuffing it with his wife’s hair-combings, and making 
it his heir, A girl is found to espouse the chair, which ult- 
mately dies of spontaneous combustion when a more orthodox 
lover claims her. This slight and pleasing story, very wel 
translated by Captain J..H. F. McEwen, M.P., keeps perfectly 
within the bounds ofits own conventions. 

Mr. Alington has a Duke and a Duchess, but they do not at 
all resemble the Villavides. The Duke is old and absent- 
minded, the Duchess young, lovely, and fond of collecting 
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yoU WILL ENJOY ESSE COOKING 








Even if you have but one maid, or none, you can enjoy the luxury of Heat Storage Cooking— 
with an ESSE FAIRY ! It has all the advantages of larger ESSE Cookers ; makes possible 
the finer flavoured cooking known only to the ESSE owner ; and ensures at last a smoke-free 
fume-free, healthy atmosphere for the user of the smaller kitchen. Thermostatically 
controlled, burning continuously day and night (running costs are very low), this compact 
cooker is always ready for early or late demands. The ESSE uses solid smokeless fuel— 
preferably anthracite. The ESSE FAIRY has two large ovens, a spacious top-plate and 
provides the fastest boiling known. THE ESSE FAIRY costs from £32 delivered free. Hire 
Purchase terms are available up to 4 years at less than 7d. a day, 

We invite you to see an ESSE demonstration, either at our showrooms or at your local dis- 
tributors,whose name will be sent on request. We will gladly send you catalogue and full details. 


There is an Esse Cooker for every size of household, and water heaters 


available with all models. PREMIER ESSE and ESSE MINOR for 















larger residences, ESSE FAIRY (illustrated) is suitable for smaller 


homes. The ESSE MAJOR is specially designed for large scale catering. 


Se 


ESSE 


Cooker lompany 


Smith & Wellstood, Ltd., Est. 1854 
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celebrities. During dinner something moved the Duke to 
relate the legend of the West Room. Anyone who slept there 
was apt to disappear. A strong-minded female named Miss 
Ramshott expressed her disbelief, slept in the room, and duly 
disappeared. Now read on, as they say after the synopsis 
at the head of the serial. I do not fall readily for funny books, 
being unreasonably apt to blame the authors for not being 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse ; but I make immediate exception for 
Mr. Alington, and very much hope he will never be anyone 
but himself. He risks rebuff by assembling the obvious 
characters of farce, and proceeds to be very, very funny with 
them. ‘To anyone whom it may concern: here is a man who 
can write dialogue. 

Miss Torday’s book sets out under the handicap of a jacket 
which is not only vulgar, but wholly misrepresents its scope 
and matter. The story ranges to and fro about the life of 
Simon Bouchard, whom we meet on his arrival in the Congo, 
where he learns with surprise that there are men who spit 
when they meet a Frenchman. From this point we go forward 
thirty years, and see Simon, a widower, at odds with his son 
and daughter: then back to the days before he met his wife. 
So, to and fro, from past to present and back again to past, 
the characters and lives of Simon and Elsa and of Karen and 
Michael, their children, are unfolded. Simon shooting the 
leopard that had killed his servant; Simon answering his 
daughter’s school-friend Vicky, who is falling in love with him : 
his attack of fever in the jungle : the encounter of the mission- 
ary’s wife and Dirty Jim: Buya, the eight-year-old negro 
boy, and how he triumphed over the Bakongo: the admirably 
told interview between Simon and Michael about the twenty 
pounds: Karen lying in bed, meditating miserably on her 
love for Francis, the unresponsive K.C.: Michael’s agonised 
monologue in the train: Karen getting drunk at a sherry 
party, and Simon finding her singing under the lamp-post : 
all these vignettes and episodes reveal the characters and their 
emotions with fullness and candour. 

Miss Torday’s method is unnecessarily complicated, and 
sets her difficulties which she does not always surmount ; 
but many of the episodes are masterly and promise brilliantly 
for her future. L. A. G. STRONG. 

















SPARTANS NEED 
NoT APPLY 
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Deep-chested males who enjoy nothing better than *‘a crust of 
bread and cheese at the local, old man,” whose holidays are 
riots of self-sacrifice in tents on the edges of cliffs—such men 
(we refuse to believe there are such women) are demoralised by 
the sinister luxuries with which we surround them. 


Our offer of free golf, tennis, squash, swimming and a complete 
gymnasium is of no avail—our beds have sapped their energy, 
our menus have broken their iron wills. . . . Oh, good heavens, 


no! They like it. 
Phone: Torquay 2271 


babace, ObGUaYy 


Dear Sir, we are very nearly afraid your usual room for 
Xmas is almost booked by another Ex-Spartan. 
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A VINTAGE WODEHOUSE 


The Code of the Woosters, 

7s. 6d.) . dh ae 
IT is important, I think, that Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s 
should be told at once that The Code of the Woosters j 
the best novels he has written. . It is certainly the b 
he has ever written about the affairs of Bertie Wooster and his 
man Jeeves. I say this outright because I believe that there 
must be many people, not excepting his most fervent admir 
who may feel, as I did when I got my copy, a disinclinatiog 
to read a funny book in a mood of nervous dejection anj 
anxiety. I started to read it, as I have never before felt on 
opening one of Mr. Wodehouse’s novels, with a heavy sens 
of duty. I finished it with a sense of relief and delight that 
Mr. Wodehouse could still bring an involuntary laugh to 
the lips when all the odds were against such a thing happening 
I doubt very much, though, if he could have done it With 
anything less than a masterpiece. 





By P, G. Wodehouse, (Tenkiny, 


Teader, 
S One of 
ESt nove 


There are, as usual, in his latest novel certain points of 
similarity with his previous studies of the Wooster-Jeeyes 
m-nage. In outline, the book is a sequel to Right Ho, Fee, 
(1934), the time being about a year later, and the Setting 
Totleigh Towers (Totleigh-in-the-Wold, Glos.), _ instea 
of Brinkley Court. Augustus Fink Nottle, the newt fancier, 
Madeline Bassett, his girl, and Wooster’s only tolerable aug 
—Aunt Dahlia—reappear in it, and there are elusive reference 
to a further attempt to snitch (by bribery and blackmail x 
understood in the Wodehouse Code Civil) Anatole the famous 
chef. Bertie Wooster’s presence at Sir Watkyn Bassetrs 
seat is explained by his wish to save Anatole from falling into 
his host’s clutches and by his aunt’s command that he should 
steal from his host an appalling antique ‘“‘ cow-creamer” 
which had been bought over the head of Bertie’s uncle. This 
situation is happily complicated by the fact that Sir Watkyn 
was the magistrate who had once fined Bertie a fiver for bagging 
a policeman’s helmet on Boat Race night ; it is further compli- 
cated—the least one expects of Mr. Wodehouse’s intricate 
plots—by the extraordinary confusion of Fink Nottle’s approach 
to the problems of newt fancying, love making and oratory and 
by the ubiquity of a loathsome individual—a new creation— 
called Roderick Spode, an embryo dictator and leader of the 
Black Shorts, who is determined to beat Fink Nottle and 
Wooster into jellies. One of the great moments in the book 
is when Jeeves undertakes to thwart his design by obtaining a 
confidential report on his private life from the dossiers of the 
Junior Ganymede, a club for gentlemen’s personal gentlemen 
in Curzon Street, and using the shady information against 
him. There are other complications which must be passed 
over in a brief review. The various intrigues fall into their 
place in the plot with exquisite precision and are finally resolved 
with the perfected economy and inevitability of a calculating 
machine. 

There are several reasons, to my mind, why this novel should 
be regarded as one of Mr. Wodehouse’s finest achievements. 
Apart from the excellence of its plot, the story has a purely English 
setting, and is concerned only with Wodehouse-English speaking 
characters. There are no American millionaires or cuties in 
it; the language is pure Wodehouse, unadulterated with 
American slang. Further, the suggestion of staleness and the 
tendency to repetition in some of Mr. Wodehouse’s recent 
work have vanished ;_ the dialogue is sparkingly fresh and full 
of original twists and bizarre associations. Some of the 
numerous literary echoes, incidentally, are the funniest Mr. 
Wodehouse has ever produced, and I cannot resist quoting 
one of them even though much of its effect is lost out of context: 

“You remember that fellow, Jeeves, you’ve mentioned to me 
once or twice, who let something wait upon something? You 
know who I mean—the cat chap.” 

Macbeth, er?” ..’. 

Finally, Jeeves has recovered something of the old feudal 
spirit of the serf, and is all the more engaging and sympathetic 
for having shed the smug and condescending superiority 
which on other occasions has exasperated some readers. 
Jeeves, I think it is fair to say, is only intolerable when he is at 
cross purposes with his employer on the subject of loud tes 
and impossible spats. At Totleigh Towers he is a collaborator 
throughout, discreet and deferrent, emerging from his lait 
in order to rally round the young boulvardier not to lecture him. 


JoHN HAYWARD. 
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Help ub to add 
qnuther tongue 


During the past twelve months the Bible Society has 
added twelve new languages to its list, bringing the 
total up to 723;. and the work of giving the Word of 
God to every man in his own tongue goes steadily 
forward month by month. 


Wilk you help? 


Without adequate support we cannot extend our 
activities. Please send a donation now to thc 


Secretaries: 


BRITISH & FOREICN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 














i} /j Underwear 
for Luxurious ort 


Darcuna is luxury underwear and one of the 
most serviceable fabrics made. In this rieh 
quality wear a man feels well clad. It is soft 
and delightful to the touch, but at the same 
time the wearing quality is extremely good. 
Darcuna is fully fashioned on the latest and 
best machines, ensuring perfectly shaped well- 
fitting garments. ‘There is only one uniform 
high quality, but it is made in three weights 
for your choice, at 8/6, 9/6 and 10/6 per 
garment. From most hosiers and outfitters. 


Darcuna Underwear 
by Two Steeples 


Two Steeples specialities also include No. 83 
quality socks, 4/6 per pair. No. 72 socks, 3/6 
per pair. St. Wolstan Wool Underwear from 
12/6 per garment. Also quality knitted Hacking 
Sweaters, Waistcoats, Golf Hose, ete. 












‘ @ Pattern booklet of Underwear and Secks 
ies sent on request to Dept. 53, Two 
Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 

Made in Leicestershire, 
famous for its hunting 
and stockingers, 
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ALFRED WILSON’S 
BOOKSHOPS 


are now taking orders for two of the 
most important books of the season 


THE LETTERS OF T. E.. LAWRENCE 
Edited by David Garnett 25/- 
THE OXFORD COMPANION TO MUSIC 


By Percy A. Scholes 21/- 
VICTORIA HAMPSTEAD 








THE CITY 













7 Ship Tavern 155 Vietoria 7 High 
Passage, Street, Street, 
E.C.35. S.W.1. N.W.3. 




















The Distinctive Syst 
of 
The Scottish Provident Institution 
Under The Distinctive System the 
premiums are so moderate that, at 
the usual ages for assuring, the 
annual sum charged elsewhere for 
a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, 
will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
with right to share in the surplus. 





“The Distinctive System” booklet 
will be sent on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 































ROBIN 


BOILERS: 


FOR 


CENTRAL HEATING 
WITH 


BEESTON RADIATORS 








Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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Exceptional is a word to be applied warily—but every 
detail of this rew Series ‘E’ Morris Eight demands tt! 


Its interior dimensions are almost identical with the 


accommodation of the average ‘TEN.’ 


Yet in spite of 


its vastly increased size the performance of this new 


Morris ‘8’ is actually in excess of the Eight it supersedes! 


Now look at its features—large external-access luggage 


boot; 4-speed gearbox with synchromesh on 2nd, 3rd 


and top; compensated voltage control; fully opening 


windscreen and a long list of others. Here is Eight 


value unsurpassable—an historic successor to a. car 


that has already written the most spectacular page in 


motoring history. 


SALOON 


PRICES FROM 


£128 





2-door Saloon, fixed head - - - £128 
2-door Saloon, sliding head - £139 
4-door Saloon, fixed head - - - £139 
4-door Saloon, slidinghead_~ - £149 
2-seater Tourer - - - - = £132.10 
4-seater Tourer - - - - - - £135 
Cipteig = = © = ~-< = ~ « £100 
(Prices ex works) “‘TripleX” Safety Glass 





MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 


if YOU DONT BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE. UNITED KINGDOM 





Sole Exporters: Morris Indust:ies Exports Ltd., Cow'ey, Oxford, England 
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At the Motor Shou 


Second Review 

Last week I gave some particulars of the bigger cars to he 
seen at Earls Court, but lack of space prevented my finish; 
the list, the last on which are the 25-h.p. VAUXHALL, the 
25-h.p. WOLSELEY and the new 28-h.p. Austin, The 
Vauxhall is shown as a saloon on the manufacturers’ stand 
and as a drophead coupé and special saloon on the Grosveno, 
Carriage Company’s stand. For the coming year jt has 
been improved in riding comfort, but its maximum Speed of 
about 80 miles an hour, together with its rather remarkabj 
petrol consumption of 20 miles to the gallon remain. Thy 
principal change is in finish, the makers having come to th 
conclusion that the public would sooner pay a little mop 
and have a better turned out car. The price is now L345, 
The new Austin of 28-h.p. is a 6-cylinder, 4-litre 

I ’ Capacity 
developing go-h.p. at a little over 3,000 revolutions, The 
four-speed gear-box is synckro-meshed and engine design 
follows the normal Austin practice. It is shown on th 
stand as a limousine at £700. It is the top figure of th 
Austin list. Lastly, there is the 25-h.p. WOLSELEY which 
is Shown as a limousine and with the drophead coupé body 
which I tried and described in The Spectator a few months 
ago. The price of the latter type is £490, while the ordinary 
saloon costs £395. There are no changes in the design 
but the performance has been improved by various means, 
such as by the fitting of a special cylinder head, the contour 
of which controls the flame rate and produces greater power 
at high speeds. All the Wolseleys continue to be fitted 
with “ phased ” springing. 

The Poor Men’s Cars—£100-£200 

There can be no longer any derogatory suggestion in that 
ancient and honourable designation, not because there can 
be very few people alive today of car-buying age who do not 
know either first or second hand what sort of a fellow a 
poor man is, but because the cars are totally different from 
what they were when the phrase was first confected. The 
poor man’s car of today is as fast and nearly as lively as the 
rich man’s was ten years ago, better designed and better 
equipped. Even if you are ashamed of your car-poverty 
there is nothing in the cheapest cars offered to you at Earls 
Court to encourage that snobbery. It may be cheap in the 
sense that its price is low, but I do not remember seeing 
more than three that look it. 

Taking the exhibits as a whole in order of price, and be- 
ginning with the cheapest, these are among the new cars 
I liked the look of best: Austin: the Seven, price {108 
to £129, according to coachwork, which is an outstanding 
example of a combination of leaving well alone and improving 
in detail. The Cambridge Ten saloon, at £185. Morris: 
the new Ten, which is distinguished for being built on the 
unit system, somewhat after the Vauxhall and Citroén plan 
and also for weighing considerably under a ton. It is shown 
with a saloon body of pleasing design and really roomy 
accommodation. I have an idea that this is the forerunner 
of a new type of moderate priced light car. It costs £175. 
VAUXHALL: the new Ten and Twelve cost from {168 
to £198, for something of the same reasons as the Mortis 
Ten. The cars weigh about 18} cwt., they have 4-cylinder 
overhead valve engines of the familiar Vauxhall type, the 
cubic capacity being 1,442 c.c., and the tax £7 Ios. and 
£9 respectively. The new Twelve attracted me pattt 
cularly for the roominess of its body and for its really pleasing 
lines. I hope to report a trial of it in The Spectator before 
long. 





Independent Springing 
STANDARD : the new Eight, which is, I think, the smallest 
car in the Show to be independently sprung in front. The 
engine is of one litre capacity, taxed at £6, and although t 
(Continued on page 676.) 
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STANDING —STARTING-FUNNING 


New Shell oil contains an exclusive 
oily concentrate which prevents the 
oil from draining off when the 
engine is at rest. It forms a tough 
protecting film against damage from 
corrosion brought about by con- 
densation of water and certain acid 


products of combustion. 
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The tendency of ordinary oil to drain 
off causes wear in starting through 
metal-to-metal contact between the 
moving surfaces. The new Shell 
otliness concentrate ensures that there 
is an oil film already present at the 


moment of starting—even after the 


engine has been idle for some weeks. 








New Shell oil maintains its 
tenacious film at the highest 
temperatures and gives complete 
lubrication to pistons and bearings. 
Exhaustive tests with representative 
makes of cars have shown that after 


a full season’s hard going “ there is 


no measurable amount of wear.” 


stays on the job 


% The ONLY oil used and recommended by HUMBER, HILLMAN and SUNBEAM-TALBOT 
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At the Motor Show 


(Continued from page 674.) 


is really a small car, the designers have managed to give 
the four passengers in the little saloon’ quite a remarkable 
amount of room. The price is from {£125 to £139 for a 
two-seater. and saloon. The Ten also has independent 
front wheel suspension, and costs from {169 to £185. 
HILLMAN: the now very well-known Minx 10-h.p., which 
has undergone only detailed changes since it first appeared 
some six years ago. The saloon body which has the standard 
equipment, is one of the roomiest of any 10-h.p. car in the 
Show, but in spite of that the chassis does not look in the 
least over-bodied. The prices are from {£163 to £210, 
the latter being for the drophead coupé. 


£200—£350 

Rover: the Ten which now has a saloon body designed 
on similar lines to those fitted to the larger chassis. The 
engine has a capacity of nearly 1,400 c.c. and overhead 
valves, the tax being £8 5s. As with all Rovers, the coach- 
work is turned out extremely well. CITROEN: the light 
Twelve two-seater, because it is the best two-seater body I 
have seen for many years, because of the cleverly-designed front 
wheel drive and the independent suspension fore and aft, and 
because the engine has detachable wet cylinder barrels. It has 
three forward speeds, the gear-lever being in the dash. It costs 
£265, the saloon (which incidentally has a flat and wide floor) 
being priced at £198 in the cheap form and £238 in the 
deluxe form. WOLSELEY : the 12/14-h.p. 4-cylinder, because 
it is one of the roomiest bodies of any Twelve, and like 
the other Wolseleys, is reputed to carry five adults in comfort. 
LANCHESTER: the Fourteen “ Roadrider” de luxe. This 
is a car I described some time ago in The Spectator, and is 
certainly one of the most successful Fourteens made in this 
country. It has the Daimler fluid fly-wheel transmission, 
but it can be had with an ordinary synchro-mesh gear-box 
instead, at a reduction of £25. It is independently sprung 
in front on the familiar Daimler plan. It is shown as a de 
luxe saloon and as a de luxe sports saloon, in each case at 
£375, and another de luxe saloon with the synchro-mesh 
gear-box being exhibited at £350. 


£350—£400 

AustIN: the Eighteen Windsor and Norfolk saloons. 
The Windsor seats seven people, while the Norfolk is a 
smaller car. The bodywork is very well carried out and 
ample room is allowed for elbows, legs, feet and head. At 
£375 and £355 decidedly, moderate in price. Morris: 
the 25-h.p., £345, a sensible big car, which, as I happen 
to know, has a rather surprising performance. What 
attracted me most about it was the excellent vision afforded 
the driver through the unusually wide screen, which is set 
at the right angle and the right distance from the driver’s 
eyes. Rover: the Fourteen and Sixteen. The Fourteen 
has an entirely new engine of nearly 2-litres capacity and 
in general follows the design of the Sixteen and Twenty. 
The stripped chassis on the stand should be carefully 
examined. A pleasant touchis the painting on the side member 
of the frame of a sort of Plimsoll line giving the depth in inches. 
This is a cleverly designed piece of work. The price of 
the Fourteen saloon is £330 to £398, and the Sixteen £360 
to £428. Both these cars have torsion bar anti-roll stabilisers. 
MercépEs: the 4-cylinder 14-h.p., which develops about 
38 brake h.p. The rear axle is independently sprung, 
oi what they call the swinging type, double coiled springs 
being used. The front axle is independently sprung 
on two transverse leaf springs. The two-door 4/5-seater 
saloon, which has very good lines, costs £395. 


£400—£500 


In these price limits come several of the better-known 
Americans, such as the two OLDSMOBILES, six and eight 
cylinder, 28 and 33-h.p., at from £445 to £520. These cars 





have always appealed to me on account of their re 
suspension, as well as for their equally unusual silence 
operation. There is a very attractive 2-seated drophead a 
on the stand. Buick: the 30-h.p. Straight Eight at 
This car has been widened in the body at the back, by 
there are practically no other changes to report. The fro 
appearance, radiator and guard are new, and I think : 
the whole, an improvement. It is curious how much th 
1939 American cars resemble each other. One that retains 
its familiar lines is the cheapest PACKARD, the Six 30-h; 
which costs £495. Over-drive is now fitted to Packar 
but to this chassis at an extra cost of £20. Srupepagp. 
the “State President” 30-h.p. Straight Eight. This jy, 
luxuriously equipped car, being fitted with an air-condition 
and defroster, and a variety of comfort-producing gadger, 
With a top speed ratio of 4.5 to 1, it has an overdrive rajy 
of 3.2. The gear control is on the steering column, Th 
only change of any importance in the design from last year 
is the free wheel and the automatic operation of the overdriy 
at about 30 miles an hour. 


£500—£1,000 

ALvis: The new 25-h.p., which is shown in chassis fom 
(price £625) and as a saloon and coupé at £885 each. Aly 
the new 4.3-litre which is fitted with a particularly attractiy 
metallic grey sports saloon and costs £995. The engin 
has a bore and stroke of 92 by 110, overhead valves of special 
Alvis design, 3 S.U. carburettors, synchro-mesh change 
all four speeds, chassis lubrication operated from a tak 
on the dashboard, and that convenient thing, a 19-gallon 
petrol-tank. Fiat: The new 28-h.p. 6-cylinder, which j 
a very sturdy looking machine. The bore and stroke ar 
82 by 90 giving it a capacity of 2,852 c.c., and 85 brake hp, 
at 4,000 revolutions. There is nothing very remarkable 
about its general design, but it has the usual Italian cleanliness 
of line. The brakes are hydraulic, it has a plain 4-speed 
gear-box, suspension in front is independent on the Fit 
design, with hydraulic shock absorbers, the rear springing 
being by normal semi-elliptic springs and torsion bar. Itis 
shown as a limousine to hold seven people, of which th 
price is £795, the chassis alone costing £570. 


Over £1,000 

Even though one does not have to regard price in this 
class, the choice remains as tantalising as ever. Obviously 
the improved Phantom III ROLLs-Royce at not far off £3,00 
must be considered as well as the enormous new MERCc#pis, 
which has a Straight Eight engine of well over 7} litres. 
This, I am glad to say, is shown in chassis form, and anyone 
who cares for fine mechanism should make a point of examining 
it. Its developed power without the super-charger is in th 
region of 180-h.p., and with the super-charger 230. Itis 
fitted with overdrive, but not on the American plan. Then 
there are the higher priced Americans again like the big 
Packard and the V-12 Cadillac. As a matter of fact, while the 
choice for those unlimited by cash considerations is not very 
difficult, it is really very limited. When you come to cout 
them up, there are only a few super-luxury cars, but the exan- 
ples of what there are at Earls Court are without exaggeration 
triumphs of industry. It is a liberal education to spend half 
an hour over each of them. 

There is no doubt about it that the 1939 cars shown art 
proof enough of better and cheaper motoring for everybody. 
That has been said many times before now, but never with 
the same truth as today. Comfort and economy seem to m 
to have begun a real alliance which is likely to last. You have 
never yet been able to get so much for your money. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adut 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cats] 
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‘Liverpool & em H I 
London & Globe ” O W can 
Life Policies 
protect the widow 6 _ 99 
mm ove; | take all this secure: 
When a man has gained a worth- 
Pay for the while position in life, this question 
education of 
children; is bound to arise. 
The answer is, of course, 
Pay off mort- ‘ ™ 
gages; 
by ‘Liverpool & London 
&€? Globe’ Life A ce 
Pay estate duties; 
which makes certain the uncertain. 
Add comfort and : f | 
iendnine For a quotation for your own | 
old age; | 
particular needs, ask The | 
Y | 
Liverpool & London & Globe 
Enable the thrifty y sts <4 
husband and Insurance Company Limited. | 
father to protect 
his widow, and | 
provide funds to 
start his children 
in business. Head Office: 1 Dale St., Liverpool, 2. — London (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
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A complete British Empire anq 
Foreign Banking Service 





























V2. - Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edink 
aml +00 Bunk Loniled os aia a. Se 
250 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 
LONDON OFFICES : 
CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 
DRUMMONDs: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


WESTERN: Burlington Gardens, W.1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England) 


BOND STREET: 64 New Bond St, W. 1 


Royal Bank’ 
of Scotland 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 


General Manager: WILLIAM WHYTE 
TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,644 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA + TANGANYIKA + UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST. AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
GIBRALTAR +: MALTA + CYPRUS 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 

BRITISH GUIANA 
LONDON - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
HAMBURG - NEW YORK 
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| The Outlook for Our Foreign Trade 


By J. B. CONDLIFFE 


Wor trade declined in 1938 partly because of international 
crises, but mainly because of the trade recession in the United 
States. Imports fell more in that country than in any other 
—by 42 per cent. in the first seven months as compared 
with those of 1937. The average fall for the whole world 
was about 10 per cent. British and German imports fell 
ess than the average, the former by 2 per cent. and the 
latter by 3 per cent. : Bs 

In the agricultural-exporting countries imports were higher 
m 1938 because of high export prices in 1937. Thus com- 
parable figures to those given above show New Zealand 
imports higher by 5 per cent., Argentine by 6 per cent., and 
Australian by 25 per cent. The exports from such countries, 
however, have declined heavily, from Australia by 10 per 
cent, New Zealand by 12 per cent., and the Argentine by 
49 per cent.* 

This is a normal cyclical development. On the upswing 
of the cycle these countries enjoy expanding markets and 
higher export prices. Before they can use their larger receipts 
for heavier imports, the export markets shrink and their 
balances of payments become strained. This fact should 
be remembered in any estimate of the outlook for British 
exports. 

In the first seven months of 1938 the fall in the gold value 
of British exports (8 per cent.) was less than the world 
average (12 per cent.), but more than the fall in German 
(6 per cent.) or United States exports (1.3 per cent.), the 
latter being largely agricultural. The following table is 
perhaps sufficient to indicate that British exports may be 
more difficult in the coming months. 

Exports from certain oversea countries in the first seven 
months of 1937 and 1938. 


(000,000’s) 

Percentage 

Country. Currency 1937 1938 Decline 
Argentine (1) Free Peso:. 1495.9 .. 734.7... 49 
Australia (1) rA.. 78.2 60.4 .. 9 
Canada He SC. 626.0 494.4 .. 21 
Ceylon Rupee 184.2 i245... 7 
Chile(1) .. .- Peso 556.9 Ms .. BW 
Egypt - vee Ne 23.7 16.9 .. 29 
India .. Rupee 1276.7 899.4 .. 30 
British Malaya .. Straits $ 451.8 B65... FF 
New Zealand oo ee 46.6 “OT... 8 
Siam(1) ., Baht 89.4 SE :. 16 
South Africa £S.A. 69.8 60.1... I4 
Uruguay (2). . Peso 57.3 aa... ~ 6 


(1) First six months. 

(2) First five months. 
_ Even if industrial recovery in the United States should 
induce greater purchases of raw materials, it will be some 
months before these countries can again purchase British 
exports freely. Rearmament demands might help, but on 
the other hand rearmament handicaps the exporters by 
mcreasing their costs. It would be premature, therefore, 
to conclude from the rather better export figures in September 
that markets are again expanding. A large part of the 
month’s increase is a somewhat fortuitous gain in the item 

Warships and armaments.” The staple export industries, 
such as coal and cotton, where unemployment is worst, 
declined heavily. 

What hope is there of British exports gaining a larger 
share of a contracting market? In the early months of 
1938, the agreement with Turkey for export credits and 
an armament loan seemed to indicate a more positive trade 

* Gold values. The free peso fell in this period about 10 per cent. 


Figures taken from League of Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
Ptember, 1938. 











policy in central and eastern Europe and the Near East; 
but the hesitant and fumbling initiative has been overtaken 
by events. The Anglo-American trade agreement also 
goes painfully. Meantime German trade policy does not 
lose its chances. 

It is often suggested that central and eastern European 
markets are not important for us, but are a natural field 
for German expansion. British exports to Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Roumania, Yugoslavia and Turkey 
were valued at {17.2 m. in 1929 and £8.6 m. at the low 
point in 1933. In 1936 they were only £9.9 m. and had 
fallen from 3 per cent. to nearer 2 per cent. of our total 
exports. German exports to the same countries were £83.9 m. 
in 1929, £32.4 m. in 1933 and £71.4 m. in 1937, and have 
risen from II per cent. in 1933 to 18 per cent. in 1937 of 
the total.* 

The importance of this development, however, does 
not end with the loss of markets which were perhaps not 
of the first importance for us. The whole German economy 
is now mobilised by the principles of Wehrwirtschaft or 
strategic preparedness. Trade has become an instrument 
of national policy. By skilful manipulation of exchange 
rates, import quotas and export subsidies, external trade is 
directed so as to husband the foreign exchange resources 
necessary to purchase raw materials for rearmament and 
public works (many of which are in fact strategic). The 
internal financing of this system depends upon effective 
control of prices and wages so as to intercept for the State 
the major gains of increased production and employment. 
External trade is manipulated by the principles of dis- 
criminating monopoly to secure advantageous bargaining 
positions with each country. 

It is a delusion to believe that such a system must be 
economically unstable or inefficient. It does not aim at 
securing the maximum profit on individual transactions or 
the maximum satisfaction of individual consumer’s demands ; 
but at the maximum increase of State power. In pursuit 
ofthis aim individual losses can justifiably be met from a 
common fund and, given unused labour and resources, any 
additional export is clear gain to the national economy as a 
whole. 

The difficulty of securing raw materials from abroad 
was met by cutting down unnecessary imports and by 
maintaining the mark at its gold value against creditor 
countries which therefore did not have large German imports 
the payment for which might be impounded for debt purposes. 
Dr. Schacht’s trade drive of 1935 in central and south- 
eastern Europe was magnificently successful. He bought 
at high prices needed raw materials, and the peasant producers 
were paid by their national banks which soon found themselves 
with large accumulated balances of blocked marks. These 
had to be liquidated by purchases of what manufactures 
Germany could spare and at Germany’s price. They tried 
hard in 1936 and 1937 to get out of this awkward situation 
by increasing their sales to free-exchange countries, but 
without much success. We gave them little encouragement 
or help. 

Now, as Herr Funk’s triumphal progress in Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and other countries bears witness, 
Germany’s access to raw materials is once more assured. 
Moreover, just when full employment was reached and labour 
scarcity seemed likely to check German economic expansion, 
the absorption first of Austria and now of the Sudetenland 





* The calculation is hazardous since the value of the mark varies 
from country to country. 
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SS 
ught relief. The unused capacity of the Czech textile, 
yess. 2 glass and other industries will not remain unused, 
pe will ‘the workers remain unemployed; but the market 
-  eheit products will not ‘be found in Germany where it 
pair be superfluous ; but in the export trade. We can 
ae forward to more effective German competition, not only 
an perhaps not mainly in eastern Europe, but in such 
Vs kets as those of South America. Between 1933 and 
Y German exports to the Argentine increased from £7.2 m. 
ey22m, to Brazil from £5.5 m. to £14.7 m, to Chile from 
: ou. to £4.7m. Nor does the story end there. In 1937 
nan exports increased by 179 per cent. in Lithuania, 
§ per cent. in Greece, 74 per cent. in Yugoslavia, 56 per cent. 
f Japan, 53 pet cent. in Norway, 51 per cent. in the Argentine, 
6 per cent. in Finland, 44 per cent. in Uruguay, 43 per cent. 
in Bulgaria, 40 per cent. in Turkey, 38 per cent. in Poland, 
6 per cent. in Belgium, 33 per cent. in Brazil, Hungary and 
New Zealand (after a 41 per cent. increase the previous year). 
Indeed the only markets where gains were not recorded 
were the U.S.S.R., Spain and Canada, where a slight fall 
followed a 53 per cent. increase the previous year. In this 
year’s slump, German exports, of course, have fallen, but 
iess than ours and now their competition will be intensified. 
With the accession of raw materials, unused capital resources 
and skilled labour from the Sudetenland and with increased 
access to foodstuffs and raw materials in eastern Europe, 
further gains, relatively if not absolutely, must accrue. The 
economic cost of Munich must be added to the political 
price of peace and it will not be only Czechoslovakia that 
will pay. No economist would grudge Germany expanding 
markets secured by normal trading competition; but the 
discriminating practices of trade controlled in the interests 
of the nation-state may have to be met, as in the United 
States, by refusing most-favoured-nation treatment, if not by 
the adoption of counter-discrimination. Perhaps this is 
what Lord Baldwin’s “ industrial mobilisation” may have 
to mean in the long run. 


The Banking and Investment 


Outlook 


REVIEWING the prospects of British banking three months 
ago I envisaged only minor movements in the banks’ 
balance-sheets this year such as would imply a very modest 
change in earning power and, in all probability, the main- 
tenance of dividends at the 1937 rates. Since then the 
banking system has been called upon to face the September 
crisis, with its inevitable effects on sterling and the level of 
gilt-edged prices, while it has become apparent that the 
recession in trade is now finding reflection in a decline— 
still very gradual—in the volume of bank advances. 

So far as the actual impact of the crisis on the banks 1s 
concerned, one may look back on last month’s experience 
with satisfaction. One effect of the threat of war was to 
increase the demand for ready cash, partly because money 
was required to meet urgent expenditure, and partly as a 
result of a general wish to carry rather more cash than in 
normal times. Add to these two sources of demand the 
precautionary measures taken by the banks to draw liberally 
on their balances at the Bank of England so as to hold a 
substantial reserve of notes at their provincial branches, 
and it is readily understandable that the crisis demand for 
hotes was roughly £26,000,000. Of actual hoarding of 
notes by the public there was very little evidence, so strong 
is the depositor’s confidence in the banking system. 


BANK CASH MAINTAINED 

More important in its possible reactions on the banking 
structure has been the withdrawal, during a comparatively 
short period, of something over £100,000,000 of deposits held 
largely on Continental account. Here obviously was the 
danger that the cash basis of credit might contract so sharply 
a to cause real stringency in Lombard Street with serious 
Teactions on both short-term and long-term rates of interest. 
Again, the monetary mechanism, thanks to its recently- 
developed technique of elasticity, succeeded in preventing 
any undue strain. 

As foreigners withdrew their balances, thus forcing sales 
of gold by the Exchange Equalisation Account, the Account 


acquired Treasury Bills or bought bills in the open market, 
thereby enabling the cash basis of credit to be maintained. 
When the crisis was at its height there was a slight lag between 
the withdrawal of “ hot ” money and the Exchange Account’s 
acquisition of bills which helped to produce a hardening of 
loan and discount rates, but-such increase in money market 
rates as has actually been retained since the crisis must be 
attributed to the reassessment of the risk factor rather than 
to stringency of the loan position. Banks and discount houses 
have rightly taken the view that a moderate rise in short 
money rates from the abnormally low levels which have pre- 
vailed in recent years is necessitated by the international 
political outlook. 

To admit this is not inconsistent with maintaining that 
the authorities at Whitehall and in Threadneedle Street have 
been conspicuously successful in carrying through their policy 
of cheap money. Despite the drain on foreign-owned 
balances and other disturbing influences such as subscriptions 
to the Defence Loan, bankers’ deposits have undergone only 
very minor fluctuations. The cheap money régime has been 
maintained in face of great difficulties even if it is also true 
that the authorities have so far resisted the temptation to 
force an expansion of the basis of credit as a means of combat- 
ing trade recession. 


INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 


With their deposits held around 1937 levels by the elastic 
policy pursued by the Exchange Equalisation Account and 
the Bank of England the joint stock banks have recently 
disclosed moderate changes in the trend of the chief categories 
of their earning assets. Bill holdings have tended to increase 
despite the gradual falling away in the weekly issues of 
Treasury Bills, but the most significant movement has been 
the check to the rise in advances. At the beginning of this 
year total bank advances were roughly £80,000,000 higher 
than in January, 1937, but in August a twelve months’ com- 
parison showed an increase of only £1,000,000. Thus, in a 
period roughly coinciding with the onset of trade recession, 
virtually the whole of the gain has been lost. 

In the matter of investments the tendency has been in the 
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ae direction. The banks’ investment holdings at the 
oppost of this year were nearly {40,000,000 below the level 


1937. Comparison of the August totals shows a 
of only £4,000,000, so that during the past year the 

y investments have scarcely changed. The question 

‘4 now arises is whether, if advances continue to dwindle, 
the banks will feel constrained to employ a larger proportion 
of their resources in gilt-edged stocks. Cynics may observe 
the bank directorates will be chary of increasing their 

jn securities which have latterly fallen rather sharply 

ind might fall further unless the political situation improves, 
[ shall be surprised if the trend towards an even higher 
tptal of investments does not continue. Meantime, the 
hanks’ earnings in 1938 should cover satisfactory dividends. 


of fu 


FixeD INTEREST AND EQUITIES. 
What of the investment outlook now that the political 
aisis has passed? On the whole it is better than a few 

ths ago but it is necessary to make many distinctions. 
To.take gilt-edged and the fixed interest group first, the 

ces seem to me to be in favour of a moderate decline, 
fut I think it will be gradual and not such as to embarrass 
the genuine investor very much. _ Intensified Tearmament, 
it is true, has nasty Budget implications during a period 
when revenue has lost its buoyancy, and it seems clear enough 
that next April there will be a fair-sized gap to be bridged. 

What of equity shares in the conditions which seem to be 
immediately ahead ? As I see the position, the major proba- 
bilities are intensified rearmament expenditure, not merely 
in this country but abroad, and a moderate improvement in 
business in the United States. Now, both these tendencies 
imply an increased demand for a wide range of raw materials, 
such as copper, tin, steel and rubber, and, of course, increased 
eaming power for producers of these raw materials and for 
the undertakings more directly concerned with rearmament 
work. As a broad generalisation, then, it seems safe to 
anticipate that the shares of armament makers and commodity 
shares will be the most satisfactory medium-term equity 
holdings, while shares in luxury businesses such as expen- 
sive hetels and high-priced motor makers, will be unat- 
tractive. 

Imust add to the attractive group gold-mining shares, whose 
merits are clearly enhanced by the rise in the sterling price of 
gold. The producing companies will doubtless take advan- 
tage of the higher price to reduce the grade of ore milled, 
but shareholders will benefit from the lengthening of the 
lives of their properties. Custos. 


The Future of the Pound 


THERE are some City cynics who are saying that the future 
of the pound, like the future of the Empire, is in the past. 
Disillusioned by what they regard as nothing less than a re- 
sounding diplomatic reverse at Munich, they are prepared— 
or so they pretend—to see our retreat extend to the financial 
front, and at the moment they are finding some justification 
in the actual course of events. Unfortunately, it is never 
possible to be sure just what is going on in the foreign exchange 
market. Everybody knows that during the past two months 
there has been very heavy pressure against the pound, but the 
eal nature of the selling and its total extent can only be the 
subject of intelligent guesswork. 
On the basis of a broad cross-section of the views of the 
uking and foreign exchange community canvassed by the 
Wnter of this article it may be accepted that the total transfers 
out of sterling into dollars during the past three months have 
tot been less than £150,000,000. It may also be accepted 
that by far the greater part of these transfers, probably well 
wer {100,000,000, represents the withdrawal of balances 
held in London on Continental account. The remaining 
sales of sterling can be attributed mainly to a flight of British- 
owned capital on a moderate scale ; to a natural desire on the 
patt of traders who have to buy dollars to fill their needs well 
d during a period when the dollar is appreciating ; to the 
movement of speculative money into common stocks on Wall 
leet; and to “ bear ” speculation pure and simple against 
the pound. 
THE TRADE ASPECT 
This classification of sterling sales does not, in itself, throw 
much light on the position and prospects of the New York 
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exchange. We must ask next: Why are so many people 
preferring dollars—and, let it be remembered, Roosevelt 
dollars to Chamberlain pounds? As a starting point, it 
must be conceded that tefore the political crisis gathered 
in September there was a growing conviction in the City 
that on a purely commercial basis the pound was over-valued 
in relation to dollars at the level of 4.98 at which it then stood. 
This over-valuation, which logically should have taken 
into account the trading position of the whole of the sterling 
area, had a necessarily tentative basis in America’s increasingly 
favourable trade balance along with the slowly declining 
trend of Britain’s visible and invisible «xports. It might 
therefore be argued, as it is by many well-placed observers 
in the City, that apart from political developments, sterling 
was headed for a fairly substantial downward revision early 
in September. It is important to keep this fact in mind in 
considering the readiness to sell sterling when the political 
crisis drew its shadow across London later in the month. 


POLITICS AND FINANCE 

While accepting the fact of over-valuation, however, nobody 
could pretend that the main pressure against the pound 
curing September was not due to political rather than trade 
influences. Most of the huge transfers of mobile foreign- 
owned funds to New York were prompted by fears for the 
security of the London money market under the threat of 
war ; the dollar offered the obvious alternative whose attrac- 
tion was enhanced by the fact that it was probably worth 
more vis-a-vis the pound, war or no war. 

Some readers may want to ask: If the main urge to sell 
sterling arose from political fears, why has there been no 
sustained recovery since the crisis ended? The answer is 
complex. First, it must be recognised that very few people, 
especially of the kind who control movable funds in the world’s 
money markets, are yet taking a confident view of the 
international political outlook. 

There is ample evidence that many big capitalists on the 
Continent and in this country think that not only the political 
but the financial prestige of London is impaired. So they 
are still moving money from sterling into dollars. Then 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVE FUND - 


Drafts issued on the undermentioned Agencies 
and Branches, Bills of Exchange bought and 
received for collection, Letters of Credit 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued, and every 


description of Banking business transacted. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and 
Executorships. 


Agencies and Branches: 


Alor Star (Malay States), Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton,. Cawnpore, Cebu, Colombo, 
Delhi, Haiphong, Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkong, 
Iloilo, Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, Kobe, .Kuala Lumpur, 
Kuching, Madras, Manila, Medan, New York, Peiping 
(Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, Seremban, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sitiawan (F.M.S.), Sourabaya, Taiping (F.M.S.), 
Tientsin, Tongkah (Bhuket), Tsingtao, Yokohama. 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
MANCHESTER BRANCH: 71 MOSLEY STREET 
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Paid-up Capital 


£4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve es 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors . 
under the Charter nS 4,500,000. 
£13,475,000 

—————__ser a ‘ 


DIRECTORS: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Eso. 

Hon. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 

J. F. G, GILLIAT, Esg. 

EDMUND GODWARD, Eso. 

KENNETH GOSCHEN, Esg. 

CHARLES GIPPS 
HAMILTON, Esq. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Eso. 


ST ONELE: ARMONTH 


Eso. 
Ricut Hon. Tue EARL OF 
MIDLETON, K.P, pg | 
HORACE. PEEL, Eso, 


Numerous Branches eondeent the States of _ ee new | 


SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUT AUST! 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange granted, Bills Neyotiaied | 
or Sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. 
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BANK of INDIA 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 
15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 3 


Authorised Capital £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and 

_ Undivided Profits £1,248,327 


Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, MALAYA, 
CHINA, PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS ° 
and 


THROUGHOUT 


and 


CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 
J. B. CRICHTON, Chief Manager. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


oF NEW ZEALAND 


Established 1872 Limited 


DIRECTORS: 


The Rt. Hon, Lord BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH (Chairman) 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount HAMPDEN, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G. 
Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 

SYDNEY PARKES, Esq. 

RICHARD DURANT TROTTER, Esq. 

ARTHUR WILLIS, Esq. 


Advisory Director in New Zealand: 
Sir James Grose. 


HEAD OFFICE : 


Manager : 
Secretary : 


8, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


A. O. Norwood. 
J. H. Lawrie. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN NEW ZEALAND: WELLINGTON. 
General Manager : P. R. M. Hanna. : 
Assistant General Manager: G. G. Littlejohn. 


Subscribed Capital £6,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £1,000,000 
Currency Reserve £500,000 


The Bank conducts every description of bank- 
ing business connected with New Zealand. 
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., many still take the view that despite its fall from 
under 5 to 4.75, a matter of 5 per cent., the pound is still 
eo valued commercially; the “fair” rate, according to 
ie estimates, is around 4.60. cy ; 

Two other influences are also operating just now in favour 
of dollars against pounds. One is the pull of Wall Street 

speculative funds at a time when America appears to be 
naa early stages of a business recovery, while opportunities 
et to be distinctly limited on this side. The other is the 
implication of Britain’s policy of intensified rearma- 

ment. Will not heavier Defence expenditure involve a 

substantial Budget deficit, and, if it does, may it not become 

necessary, at some future stage, to ease the strain by credit 
infation? So there is at present a powerful conjunction of 
influences working against sterling. 

STERLING’S MAGINOT LINE 

What of the outlook? At first glance, it looks bleak 

enough. The odds certainly seem to be in favour of a further 
deciine in the pound unless political events move in the 
direction of European appeasement in the near future. At 
the same time there are several factors at work which suggest 
that the decline, except in the event of another major European 
crisis, is likely to be moderate. One point often overlooked 
is that “hot”? money removed from London cannot be 
tuken again. It is impossible to gauge accurately how much 
of such money still remains in Lombard Street, but one 
cannot help feeling that the £100,000,000 or so which has 
already gone probably represents the greater part of the 
really nervous money which moves without any great provo- 
cation. The technical position of the London money 
market has, of course, been strengthened by this “ slimming ” 
process, leaving London less vulnerable to further shocks. 

Another point which it is unwise to ignore in assessing 
sterling’s chances is the attitude of Washington to any further 
appreciation of the dollar. So far, the American authorities 
have adopted a passive attitude to the decline in sterling, but 
there is evidence that they might attempt to arrest the decline, 
egy by further devaluation, or a hint of devaluation, if the 
rate moved far beyond its present level. 

Meantime, one may be thankful that, although under 
pressure, sterling is not out of hand. By dint of skilful 
intervention, although admittedly at considerable cost in 
gold and dollars, the British Exchange Equalisation Account 
has kept control of an orderly retreat. Nor are its gold 
resources by any means approaching exhaustion. Even 
allowing for the heavy losses of the past two months, the 
Equalisation Account probably holds not less _ than 
{100,000,000 in gold and dollars. That is itself a substantial 
amount, but does not constitute sterling’s real Maginot 
Line. This consists of the £325,000,000 of gold held by 
the Bank of England, which, revalued at today’s price, is 
worth roughly £550,000,000. If more difficult times lie 
ahead, this holding could and would be mobilised for effective 
use in sterling’s defence. Let the pessimists remember 
too that demand and supply in the currency market, as in 
every other market, always have reference to a price. As 
the pound is quoted at a lower rate it must approach a level 
at which even the pessimists might think it worth its price. 
So, while sterling may move a little lower yet before finding 
its new level, it seems unduly alarmist to imagine that it is 
heading for a disastrous fall. W- 


Taxation Influences on Life 
, Assurance 


THE progressively increasing deficit in the national revenue 
account holds out no hope of any early reduction in the 
burden of taxation on the country. Already there are fears 
of an increase in the income tax to 6s. in the pound, the 
highest rate that was current in the last War. Little cause 
t wonder in the fact that there is an increasing demand 
or channels of saving which go some way towards providing 
ule €conomist’s ideal of non-interference with the virtue 
of thrift, even if this means heavier taxes on what we spend. 

Of the directions in which saving is encouraged by relief 
Tom taxation, perhaps the least understood and appreciated 
is that of life assurance. Here there is no limit as regards 
€ means of the taxpayer, nor any stipulated maximum of 
€ ivestment, as there is in the case of National Savings 


Certificates. The only restrictions are that not more than 
one-sixth of total income spent in life assurance premiums 
may rank for relief, and no premium im excess of 7 per cent. 
of the sum which it assures as a benefit payable on death 
may rank beyond that figure. Otherwise, all life assurance 
premium payments give the taxpayer relief to the extent 
of one-half the standard rate where any part of his income is 
liable to that rate. 

The effect of this is that out of every pound nominally 
expended by such a taxpayer in life-assurance premiums 
the Inland revenue pays 2s. 9d. by excusing tax to that extent, 
when the standard rate of tax is 5s. 6d., as at present. 

The restriction of the premium limit to 7 per cent. of the 
sum assured was adopted in order to prevent the tax rebate 
from being made a means of saving tax through the medium 
of short-term endowment assurances. In practice it is a 
clumsy and inequitable expedient, for it does not rule out 
endowment assurances as short as fifteen years or so in the 
case of people up to middle age, and it operates to reduce 
the relief to policyholders who may take out policies at 
advanced ages, where the premium rates are necessarily higher 
and even if such policies are whole-life assurances, where 
the policyholder himself will not receive the benefit. 

VALUE OF THE TAX REBATE 

What the tax rebate means on a policy taken out by a man 
approaching his 35th birthday and effecting a policy for 
£1,000 payable when he is 55 may be seen from a practical 
example. The normal premium for such a policy, if effected 
under the non-profit scale, that is, without participation in 
bonus additions, would be about £45 to assure £1,000 at 
age 55. After allowing for the rebate of income tax, the net 
cost to the policyholder would be £38 16s. 3d. per annum, 
and at the end of the period he would receive £1,000, without 
any liability to income tax. To achieve the same result 
by the investment of annual savings he would have to invest 
the money in non-depreciating securities to yield him a 
fraction more than 3} per cent. per annum, an almost impos- 
sible task today. War Loan, it is true, will yield nearly 
34 per cent., but there is no guarantee of what the price 
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for changing Circumstances 
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you details of this 
interesting new policy. 





London Office: 
2,3 & 4 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


HEAD OFFICE: 109 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, €.2. 
Funds now exceed £8,245,000 


To the Scottish Temperance and Genera! 
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London, E.C.2. 

Please send me full details of your “ Switch- 
Over” Policy—without obligation. 
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in twenty years’ time. What is more, the policy 
dependants for the fuil £1,000 right from 


i , 193, ee 


gives protection to 
ue sor taken out under the with-profits scale will produce 
: 0 che and quite remarkable result. A general example 
ae easy to give, for bonus rates vary a good deal and the 
- me jncome tax has an important bearing upon them, 
FT goention later on. However, if we take an office now 
pe gos. per cent. compound and assume that the average 
rate of bonus over the next twenty ycars will be no more 
os. per cent. we should be on safe enough ground. 
i This office charges 2 premium of £51 10s. 10d. for a policy 
of £1,000 to a man aged 35 next birthday, to mature in his 
sth year of age. By then, assuming an average bonus of 
r cent. compounded quinquennially, that is, bonus 
dded to existing bonuses as well as to the original 


ice 
30s. 
yd the sum receivable at age 55 would be £1,335. The 
pee of the premium, reduced by the tax rebate, would be 
only £44 8s. gd. per annum. To realise the same sum as 





the policy over the same period it would be necessary to 
invest it to yield just 5 per cent. per annum in securities which 
would not depreciate, an obvious impossibility without court- 
‘ag serious risk. Here again, the policy would provide a life 
assurance steadily increasing from £1,000 at the start until 
itreached the sum payable on maturity. 


LirE Poiicres A GOOD INVESTMENT 


The life assurance policy therefore provides a first-class 
investment as well as the life assurance benefit, and it does 
this mainly because of the tax rebate. The office of course 
receives the full premium, otherwise it could not produce 
such a result, for it has to invest the premiums safely and pay 
the claims in respect of those who fail to survive. That the 
offices can do this, although investing their own funds in 
the highest class securities, is a seeming paradox. One factor 
that contributes to the result is that the low rates of interest 
now current have not affected them very much so far. They 
only have to add to their funds the balance of net receipts 
over outgoings each year. The bulk of their interest income 
is derived from funds which have remained invested on 
much better terms, so that every new policyholder really comes 
into a fund already well invested, in place of a policyholder 
who has dropped out through death or through the maturity 
of his policy. 

On the other hand the rise in income tax is a factor which 
affects them directly and immediately. Life offices are not 
taxed on the true profits they make but on their interest 
income less their management expenses. The interest 
income is more than their true profit, but they have acquiesced 
in this inequitable taxation as a set-off to the encouragement 
that their business receives from the income tax rebate to 
policyholders. On the last occasion on which an attempt was 
made to whittle down the tax rebate to policyholders the 
offices put up an effective resistance and they have a good 
argument against any future interference because they have 
not raised their voices against the incidence of National 
Defence Contribution, a most unfair imposition as far as they 
are concerned. 

These things, however, have a decided interest for the 
holder of with-profits policies. All non-profit contracts 
are guaranteed, hence any reduction in the real profits falls 
upon the bonus fund, and it seems inevitable that bonus rates 
will have to come down. But even making allowance for 
this, as I have done in the example set out above, the with- 
profits policy will still represent a very fine investment. 


nel, 
nel. 


nel, “* GUARANTEED ” BONUSES SHOULD ATTRACT 


It seems probable that the uncertainty regarding bonuses 
may revive a form of policy which was put forward many 
years ago but did not appear to be very popular. This 
was the “guaranteed bonus policy.” Actually such a 
policy is nothing more than an increasing non-profit policy, 
and as the guaranteed bonus rates were usually as high as 
the highest bonuses commonly declared on ordinary with- 
profits policies, the premium rates were higher, making the 
Policies look expensive by comparison. But with the 
Uncertainties attaching to ordinary bonuses and the very 
favourable manner in which the benefits of the tax-rebate 
are reflected in a policy which increases instead of remaining 
at @ constant figure, there is now an opening for the revival 
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of this type of policy, to carry a moderate rate of bonus: 
Such a policy would show a better result, on the investment 
basis, than the plain non-profit policy, and its cost should 
compare quite favourably with the ordinary with-profit rates. 


TAX-FREE INCOME PAYMENTS 


One other application of the tax-freedom of life-assurance 
benefits deserves to be mentioned and that is the ingenious 
“income” policies that have become popular in recent years. 
As capital payments are free of tax, somebody had the bright - 
idea a few years ago of spreading life-assurance benefits 
over a period, to give them the appearance of income, but 
being capital, they would not be taxable. This resulted 
in the many types of “ family income ” or “ widows’ pension ” 
policies. Under these, part of the benefit consists of annual 
payments either for a definite period or for the remainder 
of a stipulated period, generally twenty years from the 
inception of the policy. Many a man fwls that to insure}! 
his life for, say, £2,000 does not give his widow a very large” 
income if this is regarded as a capital sum which will earn, 
perhaps, 34 per cent. per annum, or £70 each year. But 
if the policy provides for a payment of £300 per annum to 
the widow until 20 years have elapsed from the date of the 
policy, it looks, and is, a much more satisfactory provision. 
It assures a regular income over a period, whereas a capital 
sum might disappear. 

The system has been extended to give an income for a 
fixed period and then for the remainder of life as an ordinary 
annuity. The annuity, of course, is liable to tax, but if the 
twenty-year fixed period does not start until the policy- 
holder dies, the strong probability is that the tax-free income 
will cover the greater part of his widow’s life. 

This scheme is also applicable to provision for the policy- 
holder’s own retirement. For less than £70 per annum 
a man aged 30 can obtain a policy which will pay him {150 
per annum, tax-free for the first twenty years and liable to 
tax thereafter, that is, after he is 80. If he dies before the 
pension has started, then it is payable at once to his widow 
on similar terms, tax-free for twenty years and then subject 
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to tax. The beauty of these arrangements is that even should 
an attempt be made to render the instalment payments taxable, 
the policyholder need have no qualms, for the future payments 
could be commuted for a single payment representing their 
present value at the time, and then such sum could be spread 
over the period in the hands of the policyholder. No situation 
similar to that which followed the legislation over the “ single 
premium and loan” policies, so popular a few years ago, 
could possibly arise. ACTUARIUS. 


The Building Societies 


PLENTY of talk has been current on the score of the slowing 
down of house-bui'ding activity, but so far as the building 
societies are concerned there is little evidence of any severe 
contraction in the house-owning movement as yet. A few 

ears ago, in the depths of the depression, the Societies 
pre obliged to restrict the amount of money they could take 
‘from investors, for, in contrast to the position of a few years 
before that, they were being offered more money than could 
conveniently be employed in making fresh mortgages. Now 
they have realaxed those restrictions to some extent and have 
not so far had to reimpose them, a remarkable tribute to the 
demand for loans when it it is remembered that, in addition 
to money offered to the Societies by depositors, there is a 
constant inflow of money to them in respect of the repayment 
instalments from previous borrowers. 

The development of the building societies represents the 
highest and most beneficial application of the principles of 
hire-purchase, with the difference that in building society 
practice the house-buyer becomes immediately the owner 
of his home, subject to a mortgage, whereas under ordinary 
hire-purchase finance the subject of the purchase does not 
become the legal property of the buyer until the last instal- 
ment has been paid. It is remarkable how the movement 
has developed from what were really little better than 
“ goose-club ” ideas to its present proud position as the largest 
individual agency for thrift, with over £650,000,000 of assets 
held against some £625,000,000 of share and deposit liabili- 
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FOUNDED 71849 


No Better Security 


NATIONAL 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


COMPLETED AND 
UNCOMPLETED SHARES DEPOSITS 


oO FREE OF oO 
O 2/o 


interest, equivalent to 
£4.2.94% where the full 
standard rate of tax at 5/6d 
in the £ has to be borne. 


interest, equivalent to 
£3.8.11d% where the full 
standard rate of tax at 5/6d 
in the £ has to be borne, 








Write today for literature explaining ‘ National’ investment 
facilities. 





NATIONAL HOUSE, 12-18, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
Managing Director: I. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C.LS. 
West End Office: 33, St. James's Street, SW. 
Branches and Agencies thriughout the country. 
(The Society is a member of the Building Societies Association) 
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ties. Yet in-its essentials the basis. of the nehi 

remained unaltered, except perhaps for ‘he ‘funden be 
widening of its activities by the adoption of the “ pe a 
principle of the revolving fund, always employed, instead | 
the temporary system which entailed a Winding up ag 4 
as all the members under the “ goose-club ” system had yj 
for their houses. Pal 


BALANCING DePOsITs AGAINST ADVANCES 

In the earlier years, in fact, until after the War it 
be said that the chief problem before the Societies Was ty 
obtain enough capital to provide the advances which Were 
asked for. Then, with the fall in interest rates on high-clis 
securities, coupled with the “ tax-free” privilege in the 
matter of the interest they pay on their deposits, the builds; 
societies found that they were getting more Money that 
they wanted, even though in the “slump year” of ; 1 
they lent more than £90,000,000 to house-buyers, It Was 
then that it was found necessary to limit the size of py 
individual deposits that would be accepted. 

The tax-free privilege, it may be well to mention, dog 
not mean that the activities of the Societies escape taxation, 
It is the result of an arrangement between the Inland Revenyy 
and the Societies whereby they are taxed in a manner which 
absolves them from the necessity of deducting tax fro 
interest paid on deposits, or rather allows them to puy jt 
at a “net” rate, whether the recipient is liable to tax o 
not. It is a tribute to the ability with which the affairs of 
the Societies have been handled that they have been able 
pass through periods of dear money, cheap money, slump 
and boom, with their stability enhanced. 


HAS THE PEAK BEEN REACHED ? 

It may be a moot point whether or not the Societies 
may have reached their peak for the time being. It is tw 
early as yet to say whether the demand for houses yi 
contract very much in the near future, but the experience 
of the past has seemed to show that whether houses are dear 
or cheap, the demand for them varies far less than might 
be supposed. High prices, as in 1920, are usually accom- 
panied by industrial prosperity so that the means are available 
to meet such higher costs. When they fall, money rates 
decline and house purchase can be financed the more cheaply, 
It would probably be difficult to overestimate the part 
played in the trade recovery of 1933-4 by the fillip given to 
house-building through the cheapening of money which 
took place in 1932 in company with the War Loan conversion 
scheme. 

The appeal of the building societies has always been to 
convert rent payments into purchase payments, so that 
at the end of fifteen or twenty years there is something to 
show for the expenditure other than a collection of reat 
receipts. The lowering of money rates meant that monthly 
payments were correspondingly reduced, and compared the 
more favourably with rent payments. Also, the demand for 
the modern has played a big part and a great many people 
have been willing to pay a little more to own a small modem 
house than to rent an old one, or a share in an old one. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE OF BUILDING SOCIETIES 

What the next move will be is hard to say. With repay- 
ments of capital continually pouring in, the Societies must 
always be out to encourage fresh contingents of home-owners 
to borrow if their funds are to remain at the present high 
level and to be remuneratively employed. There might be 
a natural reluctance to refuse new deposits if there were-n0 
sufficient demand for new loans to employ those deposits, 
but there is no doubt that the Societies would not shri 
from such a course if it wer: necessary in the interests of 
soundness and stability. They exist primarily to finance 
house-ownership, not to provide the investor with a safe 
tax-free interest rate of 3} per cent. on deposits, and if they 
no longer wanted so much of his money, the interest rate 
would be reduced or restrictions on the size of individual 
deposits would be tightened up again. 


FUTURE OF INTEREST RATES 
This is a point for the investor to bear in mind when 
considering the relative attractions of different channels of 
investment. ‘The Societies possess the right to alter their 
interest rates after due notice, and’a deposit cannot’ be 
reckoned upon to provide 33 per cent. free of tax in perpetuity. 
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ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


q During sixty-three years the confidence of a discerning 
and growing membership has built up a great Building Society 


with resources exceeding fifty million pounds sterling. 


q Thus, since the War alone, over 100,000 families throughout 
the length and breadth of Great Britain have been enabled 


to enjoy the benefits of owning their own homes. 


q 250,000 members dwelling all over the World have entrusted 
the Society with their savings, for which they receive a fair 


and equitable rate of interest paid free of liability to Income Tax. 


q That the Society enjoys a unique measure of public 
confidence is evidenced in the fact that for some years it has 


not been necessary to advertise its investment facilities. 


q Despite rapid expansion during the post-war years, the 
policy of the Society has remained unchanged—liberality of 


mortgage terms consistent with safety, and sound finance. 


gq Its traditions are courtesy, efficiency and speed of service. 


These are the surest guarantees of mutual goodwill. 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN : Managing Director 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET °: N.W.1 
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Conditions might arise, under dearer money conditions, when 
interest rates would be raised again. But it seems more 
probable, if there should be any marked recession in the 
demand for houses, that the tax-free rates offered by many 
leading Societies will prove too attractive, especially if income- 
tax rates are raised further, and so revive the problem which 
presented itself a few years ago. 

The housing “ boom ”’ of the last decade has really been 
one of modernisation and change, whereas in pre-War days 
house-building activity was dictated mainly by the rate of 
growth of population. Whatever may be in store, there is 
no doubt that the Building Society movement’s guiding 
principles will continue to be soundness and stability, even 
if in the pursuit of those principles its figures may not reflect 
such spectacular growth as regards mere size as those of this 
last decade. REAL ESTATE. 


Unit Trusts Withstand the Crisis 


EVER since the unit trust movement became an important 
factor in investment markets critics of the old school have 
been troubled by doubts about how that movement would 
weather a period of crisis. Here was a movement which 
was bringing into the field of Stock Exchange investment a 
large class of small investors who had no previous experience 
of that kind of saving. Perhaps one could rely on the ordinary 
investor and the established institutions, hardened by the 
experience of a hundred years, to keep cool heads? But these 
fixed trust unit holders, country clergymen, tradesmen, 
retired professional men and women, small savers all with 
no financial background—could they be trusted not to 
panic ? 

“If they should panic in any numbers, the managers of 
the fixed trusts couid no more buy back all the units they 
would be offered’than could the banks pay out in cash the 
current accounts of all their customers. The jobbers, it 
was argued, would decline to take the huge volume of under- 
lying securities on their books and there would not merely 
be a fall in the marxet, there would cease to be a market. 


At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in 
part—at very short notice. 


You can invest as much as £500 or as little as five 
shillings in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
your investment whenever you have more savings 
to safeguard. 


Interest is paid half-yearly. 


The current rate of Interest is 33%. 
Equivalent, compared with taxable 
investments, to 


£4:16:°6% 


Founded 1848. Funds exceed £2,240,000. 
Reserves exceed £150,000. 


Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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A Source OF STRENGTH 

The conduct of the fixed trust managers and their ys: 
holders over the Czechoslovak crisis should dis se 
and for all of these fears. Instead of being a source of w 
to investment markets, the unit trust movement Was a pj 
of strength. Sales of sub-units back to the Managers 
hardly greater than they are in normal times, Ms, 
of new units by the public were less, naturally, than 
are in normal times but the general experience of trust 
managers was that they still exceeded the re-sales of yp | 
by the public. Thus, so far from flooding the market wi ] 
securities, the trusts continued, on a reduced Scale, to abgorh, 
securities from the market. The very large Majority of the. | 
new investors which the trusts have brought into ben Mall 
never attempted to turn their investments into cash and, aj : 
events turned out, they have been wise in leaving their holding | 
undisturbed. | 

If there was panic at all during the crisis week it was shown 
only by the professional operators who are closest to the ll 
market. Their sales of British Government and other secysi 
ties were fairly substantial and resulted in minimum Prices | 

| 
! 












being fixed in the gilt-edged market. Their purchases of gold 
and of American dollars subjected the sterling exchange to 
unnecessary strain. The conduct of the fixed trust unit-holdery 
and, indeed, of small private investors generally was 
unimpeachable. 


| 


MAKING PRICES 

The attitude of the unit trust managers throughout the 
awkward period also deserves high praise. They continued 
to make prices freely: that is to say, they offered to buy 
well as to sell. On only three days of the crisis was the normal 
difference of one shilling between the buying and selling prices 
of sub-units widened. On September 27th, 28th and 2gth, 
however, most trusts decided, as a precautionary measur, 
to increase the margin, and in some instances it rose to 
2s. 6d. per sub-unit. Even then the small seller and the holder 
of sub-units in trusts which are already closed were able to 
deal at keener prices. The managers of one group of trust 
went even further, and offered on the following Monday to 
return in cash the additional Is. 6d. per sub-unit to those’ 
holders who had sold during the crisis days—a quixotic act 
perhaps, but a very welcome one. 

On its record in these weeks it can safely be claimed that 
the unit trust movement has deserved to continue to grow 
and to prosper. The direction of its growth at the moment 
is, however, causing a great deal of discussion and some 
doubts. The latest development, the formation of the First 
British Mutual Fund, seems to discard almost all the usual 
features of the unit trust movement except the bare format 
of units instead of share capital. 


QUESTION OF TRUSTEE 

The promoters of this trust are arranging for the trustees 
and the directors to be identical persons and for the trust 
to have complete discretion as to which securities it shall buy 
for the investment of the funds, including apparently unquoted 
investments. The trust will publish quarterly audited 
accounts showing what investments it holds, and hold regulat 
annual meetings. But it does not at the outset state in what 
securities it proposes to invest the funds. It will not bea 
member of the Association of Unit.Trusts, and it will apply 
to the Board of Trade for a licence under the so-called “‘ Share 
Pushing Bill,” when that measure becomes law. 

It is apparent from these facts that the public are being 
asked to invest in a management trust of the familiar type 
with the single difference that instead of an authorised capital 
the trust has units which will be much the same as shares of no 
par value on the American model. 

Neither a managed trust nor a share of no par value is 
necessarily a bad thing. But it is open to question whether 
in arriving at them the promoters of this Fund have not 
discarded some other features that are of value. The 
managers, in this instance, are men of high character and 
they are satisfied that the protection provided by independent 
trustees is largely illusory. Nevertheless, that protection 
‘is widely regarded as the essential compensation for the fact 
that unit trusts do not come within the scope of the compat 
laws. Itis, for example, ludicrous to hand over to the trustess 
the escrow funds for the future management of the trust # 
the trustees and the managers are identical persons. 

. STERLING, 
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THE'SERIOUS INVESTOR 

| 

| Concluding an article in which 

| the upward trend of industrial 

| ordinary shares is shown during 

| the past thirty years, the 
| ‘Economist ’ of June 25th said : 
| “The ordinary share has a | 
substantial claim on the atten- 


tion of serious investors.” 











A still more substantial claim 
on their attention is possessed 
by ordinary shares held in 
quantity and well diversified, 
as provided by the units of 
British Industries Fixed Trusts. 


These Trusts enable investors 
to acquire a holding in over 
100 of the leading British Com- 
panies, selected on their past 
record, present position and 
future possibilities. 


Average yield at current prices 


6% 


plus 4% from bonuses & rights 


British 
Industries 
Fixed @ Trusts 


@ Full information is given in booklet S.37 
(the basis of all contracts) which may be 
obtained from the Managers : 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 NATional 4931 


Trustees : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO.,LTD. 
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As the largest unit trust organisation in the 
country, this Group offers the widest facilities 
for spreading your capital over extensive lists 
of well-diversified high-class securities and 
thus, by application of the proved unit trust 
principle, for procuring greater security of 
capital and greater stability of income. Each 
trust sponsored by the Group is a model 
investment programme in its own field: 
the securities chosen balance and fortify one 
another, and the yields shown are out- 


standingly good. 


The yields listed below are gross and annual, 
and are based on the sub-unit prices ruling 
on 18.10.38 and on the income, derived from 
cash dividends only, distributed in the past 
two financial half-years. They have been 
certified by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Chartered Accountants. 


Unit Price % Yield 
Nationa Untr “D” <9 R £6 210 
ScortisH .. ae Prey) £3 37.9 
UNIVERSAL .. ar «» F7/9 £335 3 
CENTURY we «. I7/- £5 15 8 
N.I.G.C. oe ae «« 3/9 £5 10 3 
Nationa Untir “ C” 2. 18/- £419 4 
Gitt-EDGED.. <a «« 27/9 £3 19 10 


These yields are in certain cases increased by 
proceeds of the sale of bonus shares, rights, 


etc. 


























Consult any Bank Manager or Stockbroker or write to-day 
for free Booklet ** National Group,” 
are based, to the National Group of Fixed Trusts Lid., 
125, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Member of the Unit 


Trusts Association. 


LARGEST 
UNIT TRUST GROUP 


whose sales of sub-units to the public have 


on which transactions 


exceeded £23,000,000, distributed to over 
80,000 individual investors. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT — 

THESE are dull days again in the stock markets. Investors news this week is that the question of fares is actually py: me 
who have weathered the crisis are holding on, as one would being 


expect, but there is precious little new buying. The net 
result is that markets are floundering rather aimlessly without 
any sustained activity in any group. Even gilt-edged, 
which have the benefit of a following wind from the Exchange 
Market, are making little headway, for is there not a grim 
Budget in prospect next April, and perhaps an even grimmer 
one in 1940 ? I agree with the view that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might break with precedent, and convey a hint 
of the Government’s intentions in the matter of increasing 
taxation or borrowing to meet what threatens to be a fair- 
sized Budget deficit.-- Business and financial enterprise 
are already inhibited enough without any further restraints 
‘from taxation fears. Nobody expects the Chancellor, at 
‘this early stage, to commit himself to any detailed programme, 
but an indication of the broad lines of the country’s financial 
policy would help to remove one source of uncertainty. 
Meanwhile, one must be thankful for the comparative 
steadiness of sterling, which is now lifting its battered head 
after the storm, and for the gathering evidence of business 
improvement in the United States. Steadier sterling has 
helped :the gilt-edged market to recover some of its former 
poise and the rise in Wall Street has given a lift to the copper 
and other base metal share groups. Gold shares still refuse 
to move ahead, partly, I suspect, because Johannesburg is 
feeling nervous about Germany’s colonial aims. Why 
Kaffir, West_ African or Australian gold shares should be 
affected it is difficult to imagine but the market is in a 
fidgety mood in which fears count as much as facts. My 
advice to investors in search of capital appreciation is to 
concentrate on the groups most closely related to American 


recovery and the British rearm:ment programme. 
x * * * 


TRANSPORT ‘CC’? AND FARES 
One of the few stocks to achieve a recovery this week 
has been London Transport “C” which has moved up 
rather sharply from 73 to 76, ex-dividend. Even the higher 
price, I think, does less than justice to the merits of the 
stock which is yielding over 5} per cent. on ‘the latest dis- 
appointing dividend rate of 4 per cent. The really interesting 











] Invest in Unit Trusts 
| THROUGH 

UNIT TRUSTS 
REGISTRY LIMITED 


55, Brown St., Manchester, 2. 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
(Managing Director : Ian Moir, O.B.E.) 
AGENTS FOR ALL UNIT TRUSTS 
Booklets and particulars of any Unit Trust 
furnished free on application. 
Publishers of UNIT TRUSTS DIRECT- 
ORY AND INVESTORS HANDBOOK. 
Send Postcard for specimen copy. 








GREENWOOD 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 




















Established 1880. (Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - - - ” 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


Yen 100,000,000 
137,150,000 








BRANCHES AT 
Alexandria Hamburg Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Hankow Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Harbin New York Singapore 
Berlin Hong-Kong Oxsks S ae 5 
Bombay Honolulu > sed viaacicae 
Calcutta Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Canton Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Che-foo Kobe Peking Tokyo 
*“(Shantung) London Rangoon Tokyo 
Dairen Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
Fengtien Manila San Francisco’ Tsingtao 
(Mukden) Moji Seattle Yingkow 
London Office: 
7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager, 























considered by the Board and the main line Companies 

all. Apparently, the railway companies, who first ae 

the question of an increase in passenger fares in the “ pasty ) 
London area just over a year ago, have again approached 
Board, doubtless encouraged by-the evidence in the pl 
dividend decision that expenditure has been rising. 

The fact is, of course, that, since the formation of the 
Board in 1933, practically all expenses, including 
materials and fuel, have risen sharply, so that operat 
have been increased despite the economies of the c _ 
to, the Diesel engine. Whether it: is possible tO. Pass gg 
part of this’ increased cost’ in higher fares is still 9 man 
of controversy, but it seems: more-likely -now than a week 
that the Board may feel disposed to give an adjusted: 
schedule a trial run. - | 7h : : 

* Pe | 
COPPER RESTRICTION OFF 


I suppose the copper restriction scheme can justly 
to be the most elastic of the various arrangements eae 
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ing the prices of important commodities.. All the 
are taken after consultation, often over the telephone, betvreen 
only five men, and. several have been reached ina matter of 
a few minutes. If you accept the principle of restrictig 
at all, then, provided the decisions reached are wise decisions 
this seems to be the ideal kind of: agreement. On M 
the copper “ control ” gave us a demonstration of its capacity 
to meet a situation promptly. In the morning speculatix 
buying had rushed up the price from £46 to {49 a tm 
despite an increase in the production quota only a wee 
before. The same afternoon speculators were scrambling 
to sell when the news broke upon the market that restriction 
had been entirely removed “ for whatever period is considered 
advisable.” Thus, the “ control” had taken the “ bulls” 
of copper well and truly by the horns. 

In a sense, admittedly, the decision to allow all-out pw 
duction is a recognition of the improvement in the copper 
industry. Demand has latterly increased so sharply tht 
the market is faced with the threat of a shortage. Tw 
implications of the “ control’s” policy, however, should 
exercise a sobering influence on speculators. One is that 
full production, in the light of recent extensions to plant 
capacity, must mean a substantial increase in output ftom 
the present level. Attainment of full output would probably 
take roughly six months, but well inside that period the pm 
duction total should be raised sufficiently to obviate th 
danger of any shortage and overtake current demand. Th 
other implication that speculators should- keepin minds 
that the “control” still appears to regard £45 as a kind of 
pivotal level around which an attempt should be made 
maintain the price within fairly narrow limits. I do mt 
suggest that it will always be possible to prevent the pric 
from rising or falling substantially from this level in excep 
tional circumstances, but in “normal” conditions the {45 
pivot may be found to have magnetic powers. 

* * * * 
RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 

Mr. S. S. ‘Taylor, managing director of the Rhokam 
Corporation -and-one of the “ Big Five” of the restriction 
scheme, refuses to father the idea of a £45 pivotal level, but 
he frankly admits that he considers £45 “ a very nice figure.” 
On the one hand, it shuts out a good deal of potential comp: 
tition and does not appear to upset consumers ; on the othe 
it leaves the low-cost. Rhodesian producers with a vel 
satisfactory margin of profit. My own feeling is that th 
period of unrestricted production deemed “ advisable” may 
not be very long, but at the same time I like the prospects 
of the Rhodesian producers. My choice, as a lock-up 
investment, would be Rhodesian Selection Trust, wik 
draws its income from its 64 per cent. interest in Mufulin 
Copper Mines, one of the big producers which is now getliif 
into its stride. 

In the report just issued R.S.T. showed earnings of 16 pt 
cent., out of which a 15 per cent. dividend is being paid, bi 
the. earnings of Mufulira, which provide the real basis; 
(Continued on page 694) 
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— HOME 
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Patron: Her Majesty Q 
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{ND EDUCATION OF 





SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 





UEEN Mary, 
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Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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’ @ Wetk#™ The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases for THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
i ‘oe! f t =. (Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
rambling Trades. “cmmany a Se ge ages of six one io omg by approval Head Offices 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C.2. 
estriction of the Governors. ge 0 eparture, seventeen, when a situation 1s West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
mnsidered guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. Paid up Capital .... e se aa i £4,500,000 
« bulls” GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently invited cco gl lll ae oy pe Sa ba reply 
and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major W. S. Wingate-Gray, Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
MC, at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Trea- The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
out PIO HF surer, Lloyds Bank Ltd. (Cox's and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Pies Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
e Copper Deposits for fixed periods received. 
ply tht 
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he pri Men and women of the middle 
he £1 class, who after years of useful toil 


in the service of their fellow men 
have been struck down tragically by 
incurable disease, now need your 
help, It is our mission in life to 
provide a home and care for them 
ad preserve them from ending 
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frery penny helps in this work. 
ad donations are urgently needed. 





STREATHAM, 


— 


YOUR HELP 


their lives in destitution and misery. 


Contributions, however small, will be gratefully received by 


The Secretary, 73 Cheapside, E.C.2. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


LONDON, 


ve served 


D 












But we can only 
accommodate 110 patients in the Home and our waiting list 
is long. We also provide weekly pensions for 300 patients 
who are able to stay in their own homes and whom we visit. 


Legacies, subscriptions 


Telephone: City 2184. 


S.W.16 











"1 SYMPATHISE 
WITH YOU 5’-" 


said a Quaker to one in distress 









Ors 

Cc? 
4 

7 


a 
a 


YOUR practical sympathy is asked for cne 
of the most deserving Charities to maintain 
and extend its merciful ministrations. 


340 Crippled Girls happily 
employed at Edgware and 
Clerkenwell. We have 
trained into skilful workers 
this large body of cripples 
in the making of artificial 
flowers. 


200-Girls at our Orphanage, 
Clacton-on-Sea, from baby- | 
hood to 15 years, maintained 
and educated under Chris- 
tian influence. In addition, 
hundreds of Crippled Girls 
enjoy a holiday during the 
summer at our HOLIDAY 
HOME, CLACTON-ON- 
SEA. 


In helping John Groom's 
Crippleage you show 
practical compassion. Send 
for latest report. 


Je 


37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1, 


N.B.—Sample Rose, made by our Cripples, sent for 3d. in stamps. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 317 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this’ week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 3. . to fresh woods and 
1. The fisherman, no doubt, pastures new.” 
does not mind this awkward 4. Lone pity (anag.) 
state of affairs. (Three 5. Happening afterwards. 
words. 6. rev. Entirely classical. 
ro. An ascetic. 7. Small Mediterranean coast- 
12. “ They ‘learn in suffering ing vessel that carries among 


what they . . . in song.”’ other things, lace. 


15. Sour fish ? 8. rev. Partof 21 foundina book. 
16. It’s always spring for this 9. This bird carries its lowly 
plant. dwelling on its back. 
17. This watchman always has a 11. My first is unchecked in 5, 
prospect of luck. my second in 20. 
19. ‘‘ Heaven has no rage like 13. Being this angry makes you 
. . . to hatred turned.”’ hollow inside. 
20. Bird that has to chatter 14. There’s something secretive 
about itself. about going at a great pace. 
21. rev. A family with this is 18. What Hotspur calls his wife. 
not necessarily shady. 23. Toy suitable for a sharper. 
22. The value of this metal is 25. “* Litigious terms, fat con- 
apparently slight in America. tentions, and flowing ...s.”’ 
24. rev. A day-lJabourer in 27. Naval contraction. 
America becomes a constable 28. What contains a vacuum ? 
in India. 29. My first is unchecked in 5, 
25. Can brunettes do things this my second in 1 down. 
way ? 30. My first is unchecked in 14, 
26. My first : unchecked in 1, my second in 4. 
my second in 14. 
27. These years in a life or SOLUTION TO 
century have more than half CROSSWORD NO. 316 
a dozen obligations. 
31. To begin again is almost 
abstract. 
32. Disparage. 
DOWN 
1. The kind of bait the pious 


fisherman would want. 
2. This surprising circumstance 
is surely the lid. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 316 is Miss Jessie S. Boyd, 
Burnside Hotel, Bowness-on-Windermere, Westmorland. 











GIVE THEM 


Children at one time 
neglected and destitute are 


THEIR _ given care and up- 
x x ringing and their chance in 
CHANCE life in our Homes. Please 





help us to continue this 
work. £3 3s. maintains a child for one month. Please 
send a gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Patron H.M. the King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 
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(Continued from page 692.) . 
£698,189, out of which only £487,360 was distriby 
the Mufulira had distributed up to the hilt, ¢qj 
R.S.T. would have been 21 per cent., showing an; 
yield of roughly 6 per cent. on the §s. shares at the ¢ 
price of 18s. 9d. This seems to me to provide a good 
off point for a share with considerable potentialities. fy 
the year ended June 30th last Mufulira increased its py 
tion from 37,230 tons of blister copper to 52,436 tong by 
capacity has now been raised to something like 80,000''tope. 
I do not suggest that even under unrestricted production da 
potential figure is going to be attained, but it is clear thurs! 
fairly substantial increase in operations is in prospect, 

x * x * 


akteg 


Venturers’ Corner 
I dislike having to remind investors that this is an ue 
world, but the fact remains that either actual war of @ 
implications of the threat of war have now to be cons; 
in relation to most investment problems. There is q 
interesting point for the speculatively-minded in Japan's 
new drive into South China. Will this result in cutting of 
China’s output of wolfram, which constitutes about 6 
cent. of the total supply, from the world’s markets? [ft 
does, then we may expect a very sharp rise in the price of 
wolfram which, indeed, has already risen during the pas 
few days from 57s. to 62s. per unit. Wolfram is, of 
used in hardening steels and obviously should benefit from 
the world-wide intensification of rearmament. In thes 
circumstances any interference with the chief sourse of supply 
could not fail to bring a spectacular rise in price, especially as 
today’s level compares with a peak price last year of 1303.4 
unit. So far, there seems to be no immediate threat to supplies 
from China which, I understand, are sent to Haiphong, some 
600 miles south of Hong-kong, before being shipped w 
Hong-kong, but the position might change if Japan’s offensive 
should meet with rapid and substantial success. Meantime, 
the 4s. shares of Mawchi Mines, the Burma producer of 
wolfram, seem to me to have an added speculative attraction 
on the strength of these possibilities. For the current year 
an interim of 30 per cent. has just been declared, and it seems 
likely. that the final will not be less than §0 per cent., making 
80 per cent. in all. On this basis the yield at 35s. is 9 pet 
cent., which seems generous enough in relation to the possi- 
bilities. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RHOKANA REPORT 
Tue full accounts of the Rhokana Corporation are an excellent 
example of what accounts should be. Shareholders are 
presented with full details of operating profits, a profit and 
loss account which sets out all the charges against gross profits, 
an appropriation account, and a very full review of the Cor 
poration’s interests. Already, the Corporation has announced 
the maintenance of its dividend at 624 per cent. and the report 
shows that earnings during the year ended June 3oth were 
virtually unchanged. Operating profit was £2,158,486, against 
£2,166,911, and the net profit, before taxation, was rather 
higher, at £2,166,692, against £2,114,124, owing to the increase 
from £144,826 to £217,149 in the gross dividend received 
from the 32 per cent. interest in the Mufulira Mine. 
As usual, the Corporation has ploughed a good deal back 
into the business. Capital expenditure amounted to £607,415 
and a further £200,000 has gone to general reserve. After 
meeting a taxation charge of £247,794, against £94,258; 4 
heavy increase which reflects the fact that the Corporations 
losses have now run out, and covering the reserve allocation 
and dividend, the board is carrying forward roughly £24,000 
more at £255,404. The Corporation’s position is strong 
the prospect seems promising in the light of recent develop- 
ments in the copper market. 
* * * *x 
MALAYALAM OUTLOOK 
Students of the rubber position will examine carefully Mr. 
H. J. Welch’s survey at the meeting of Malayalam Plantations. 
On balance he took a hopeful view and suggested that a de- 
pression of the severity which has just been experienced might 
not revisit the industry for some years to come. As American 
trade revives, he looks for a considerable improvement 1n wo 
rubber absorption next year. While he foreshadowed 4 
contraction in the company’s profits this year, mainly because 
of a lower prospective revenue from the large tea interest, 
Mr. Welch saw no reason why the Io per cent. rate of divide: 
paid in each of the past two years should not be reper 
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Mr. J. B. 
Priestley 


writes: 
“I am certain that 
when people realise 


that The Royal Can- 


cer Hospital is ‘n such 





AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS! 


In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb any 
part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured members. 
The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a Company. 
It is one of the largest and most successful British Mutual Life 
Offices. Funds over £25,000,000, all belonging to the policyholders. 
Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses, 


Every form of life assurance, including 











eet wed of THE FAMILY MAN’S POLICY providing 
3 a Guaranteed Income for Dependents. 
money to carry on its 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. No Survey 
great work both as a Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 
FREE hospital and as CHILD’S OPTIONAL POLICY with 
a centre of Research into the origins of this terrible Educational Option. 
disease, they will instantly come to your support. Your DEATH DUTY POLICY. 
; d night, a y LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
Hospital, day and night by ee possible means, is WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
fighting Cancer, and it is unthinkable that we should for ages up to 50. 
not come to your assistance and GIVE SOMETHING Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
AT ONCE.” as little as 10/-. 
‘ Send for “Concise Catalogue of Life Assurance Possibilities ” 
Please send a Gift to the Treasurer giving all necessary information. 
* 
Cancer Hos pita] |PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
( FREE ) Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
FULHAM ROAD - ‘i LONDON, S.W.3 (Branches in large towns.) 
3 
ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PrESIDENT—THE Most Hon, tHE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 
Medical Superintendent: 
THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 








THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
touble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
recived for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, 
ad pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
giounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 

Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
tratment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
XRay Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
ts and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk 
Meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
fadens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
fature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
«cupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


_ The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
ita Park of 330 acres at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
“ast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
taside change or for longer periods, The Hospital has its own private 


thing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 
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At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
Moquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
ten have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
Neh as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
tlephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
ointment. 
a 











FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 

IT PROMOTES THE 

GROWTH, GIVES 

LIFE AND LUSTRE, 

AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 


3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores, & Hairdressers. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall St., Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. 


CUT OFF 


FROM THE HOME CIRCLE 
—BUT NOT FORGOTTEN! 


The British Sailors’ Society is perform- 
ing a great service to our seafarers 
through its Homes and Hostels in 
ports of the world. At any of these 
Centres a warm welcome and helping hand are always 
available. Please help to maintain this world-wide 
work by a gift to the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, 
Hon. 680 Commercial Road, -London, E.14. 
Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary. 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 

















Treasurer, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 








RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions , §% for 13 5 74% for 26 ; and 10% 
Jor §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 





O RELATIVES.—Invalid or_Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 





REAKFAST-TIME and breakfast do not always 
coincide in very poor homes in East London. 
Please help us to give 52,000 hungry children a good 
free breakfast this winter. They cost us 3d. each. 
£1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P., to Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, East END Miusston, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
\ ILL some charitable person kindly assist Viennese 
boy, 15, bright, cultured, interested chemistry ? 
Most anxious continue studies in England. Anyone 
offering help, please write—Dr. GOLDBERGER, Vienna, 
13. Hauptstrasse 115A. 








FRIENDLY soul, a 
Once more TOM 


roffered ‘* fill,” 
ONG cements goodwill. 





UTO-TOXINS & YOGHURT !— Made without 
apparatus or cooking (BULAC).—Write N&w 
RESEARCH COMPANY, 3 Normandy, Guildford. 





ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2, TEM. BAR 8594. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





| eeenn LADY, formerly in good circumstances, 
“4 now DESTITUTE and incapacitated by severe 
operation and tuberculosis, PLEASE HELP us to 
care for her.—(Case 9), The Secretary, DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W. 6. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 


South 


Afriea 


THE ELLERMAN & 
BUCKNALL LINE 


service enjoys an 
enviable reputation 
amongst travellers for 
the excellence of the 
general arrangements 
and accommodation. 
Steamers specially 
designed for the 
tropics provide all the 
amenities essential for 
comfort at moderate 
cost. The cuisine is 
faultless and the 
service under the 
direction of experts. 


e 
London to Cane- 














town, Port Eliza. 
beth, East London, 
Durban, Lourenco é 
Marques & Beira. Ci 
FIRST CLASS Yf, S 
FROM S 3 
£40 Z. 
TO CAPETOWN y 4° 
7 *f 


Return tickets in- 
terchangeable with 
other lines or Im- 
perial Airways. 
Round Africa 
tickets tssued 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


~~ 











EDUCATIONAL 


41ST ANNUAL EDITION. 
ATON’S LIST F SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents im the selection ot 
Schools and Tutors. 

Crown 8vo., 888 pages. Price §s., postage 6d. 
Contains particuiars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physica) Training Colleges. &c. Schools 
on the Continent. 

J. & J. Paton, Educationas Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN FREE OF CHARGE. 


_—— LAUSANNE 
(Switzerland). 


Boys, ages 14-22. Combining advantages of English- 
Swiss education, all examinations to University Entrance. 
Commercial Course. Modern guages. Summer 
and Winter Sports. Fees moderate. Ask for full and 
immediate information by post or interview.—Cook’s 
SCHOLASTIC SERVICE, Berkeley Street, London, W. 1. 








COLLEGE, 





Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151) 

























LECTURES 





EDFORD COLLEGE FE 
(University of Londoo WOMRy 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W,, 





PUBLIC LECTURES at 5.15 pm, 


“ MODERN TENDENCIES IN 
(Illustrated by lantern slides), 
Oct. 26th.—‘ Advertisement.” By Christian Barna, 
Nov. 2nd.—‘ Some Theories of M “a 
By Anthony Blunt. ode Auntng" 
Nov. 9th.—‘‘ Modern Painting.” H 
Clark, K.C.B. 8" BY ‘Sit Keng 
Admission free by ticket on application 
SECRETARY, stating date and sendin edd te 
envelope. ‘ — 
Lectures open to the Public without ticker 
-* seh wat noes ag Fo P.m. “The Mode 
pproach to Romance Philology.” B Maxi 
Sandmann. ™ = 
Dec. Ist at 5.15 p.m. ‘“ Albert Verw Faeed 
and the Idea of Poctry.” By T. Weeves Ia} 


ART” 





Ee 
NIVERSITY OF CAPE Toyy 


DIRECTOR OF COLLEGE OF Music 

The University of Cape Town invites applications fy 
the post of Director of the South African College of 
Music. The College is incorporated in the Universit, 
and the Director occupies the Chair of Music, Ty 
salary is £1,000 per annum. The post is vacant fro, 
February Ist, 1939. 

Applications (six copies) must reach the Scary 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union 
South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2 (fron 
whom forms of application, conditions of ap intment, 
and a memorandum on the College of Music a 
obtainable), not later than November a2sth, 193, 
Applicants, in addition to submitting copies of tej. 
monials, must give the names of three referees, 





ey 


NIVERSITY OF LONDOKX, 


COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART, 
PUBLIC LECTURES. 
Prof. W. PgRcEVAL YETTS: “Chinese Bronze," 


October 26, November 2, 9, 16, 23, and February 1, 
8, 15, 22, March 1. 

These lectures will be held at 20 Portman Squar, 
W.1, at 5.45 p.m. and will be illustrated by lanten 
slides. The registration fee payable in respect of the 
whole course etichoeines and Lent terms) is 103= 
Apply to REGISTRAR, 20 Portman Square, W.1, 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Course of Two Lectures on ‘“‘ HABITAT IN THE 
NORTHERN FRENCH ALPS” will be given ty 
PROF. RAOUL BLANCHARD (Professor of Geo 
graphy in the University of Grenoble ; former Professor, 
Harvard University) at BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C.4) on OCTOBER 
25th and 26th, at 5.30p.m. At the First Lecture th 
Chair will be taken by Prof. E. G. R. Taylor, D.Sc. 
(Professor of Geography in the University), Lantem 
illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 


Academic Registrar, 








OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
S Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, 
October 23, at 11 a.m., W. B. Curry, M.A, BSc: 
“The Problem of Freewill.” 6.30. p.m., Concert 
Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome, 


























From Liverpool - 





a 


Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, 


——————— 

. —> 
Via Straits of Magellan 
end Panama Canal 


& WEST INDIES 


Reina del Pacifico 
It Jan. 
20,000 miles~---+ 75 days 


a 
(= PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION =) 
agents. 


or 





WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable, 
EVENINGS at 8.40. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30, 
LONDON MASK THEATRE presents 


J. B. Priestley’s DANGEROUS CORNER, 


with ROBERT HARRIS, RUTH LODGE, 
CATHERINE LACEY, STEPHEN MURRAY. 
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BRITISH MALAYA 


For information on all matters relating to 


attractions, motoring, agriculture, 


mining and trade, you are invited to write 
for illustrated booklets, &c., to 


MALAYAN INFORMATION AGENCY 


Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
OR Wo Ms’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
'- Mey p* WILLIANORTH WALES. 
ised Endowed School for Girls. 
IS pm, M seat ctusive fee > for board, tuition and books. 
HEAD-MISTRESS : 
N ART* Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
ri bane AMPTHILL.—Public_schoo! 
TN Paintinn » J ‘CHOOL, A? .—Public_schoo 
ANE dual lines for girls —_ ne _Playing 
y Si voodland 93 acres. iding, Swimming. 
7* Rene sls, path ed or coual examinations and for the 
licati oaks entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
mpeds {0 ty Music. Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 
Co _ 

Out ticker, 
iy De MS AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
CY (1865-153 TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
igh Lid” ae spare hours profitable, Booklet free.— 
———___B Rggent InstiTuTF (Dept. 85). Palace Gate. W. 8. 
E TOvy, 










RARYTypewrtg., Crans..&c.,promptiyex..MSS. 
peg ry words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 


' MUSIC, McFarLane(C). TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 


applications fy 
can i Pi 
eC Universi 
rae 
i8 Vacant fog 








q Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
Bre Harper, 4 Taviton St., London,W.C.1 


——_— 


OORE’S, 





Tutors.—Highly qualified men 





the Secretayy MMi and women tutors. All subjects. Reasonable 
the Union MM fees—Moore’s, 34 Norfolk Place, W.2. PAD 1701. 
» W.C. 2 (fron 

j ad te YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING—rod. per 1000 
of Music ate words ; carbons 2d. per 1,000; programmes, hymn 
F 25th, 193M cheets—The Byron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. 


opies of 
eferees, = 
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INDON, ART GALLERIES 

















= TEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
)| 89th EXHIBITION. 
se Bronzes," SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, 6} Suffolk Street, 
d February 1, Pall Mall East. Daily 1o-5. (Sats. included.) 1s. 
tman 
d rn 
a ho WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Wit 
— EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
NDON PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
‘HE COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 
‘AT IN THE 








be given by 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





EST fatted ducklings and chickens, 7/- pr. Fat 

geese 6/-, 7'- ea. Turkeys 12/- ea. Trussed. Post 

pd. No tariff to pay.—NorRAH DONOGHUE, Manor Farm, 
Rosscarbery, Cork. 














HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 9d. 

————— @ per lb, for forequarters; 1s. 1d. per lb. for sides, or 
Y, whole carcase: torequarters boned and rolled, 1s. 2d. 
NE wn perlb. Average weight hinds 5/7 Ibs. ; fores 44/6} Ibs. 
LA BSc: All carriage paid per parcel post. Despatch days 
Che aa Mondays and Wednesdays. Cash with order.—T. M. 
ay Welsh Avg & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 
aa MISCELLANEOUS 
30, 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, se.ected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
onrequest.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








‘AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
_to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
tobring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers ot The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
ftd advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
Mertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
luesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 
tons: 5% for 13: 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


ASHING DRESSES IN VIYELLA. 
Outsize models to measure from 52s. 6d. ; 
lions sent on approval. Write for catalogue and 
patterns. 
LEODIAN (SP.16), 
54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 
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WATER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM 
MAKERS means DOUBLE SAVINGS. this 
yar! Prices ot ‘“‘ B-P ” Underwear reduced all round 
“i some cases 2s. per garment. Always less than 
shop prices, because middlemen’s profits cut out. All 
sizes, for Women, Children, Men. Pure 
Silk. Outsizes a_ speciality. 
{D in every way.—Send for ILLUS. 
E and FREE PATTERNS to BIRKETT 
&Puurps, Lip. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nottingham. 
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READ LORD ELTON 
IN THE CURRENT ISSUE OF 


NEWS-LETTER 


The current issue of this new 
pocket-size political review 
contains an article by Lorp 
ELTON entitled Now FoR 
APPEASEMENT ! MARGARET 
LEWIN also writes upon THE 
TRAVELS OF HERR FUNK. 

SEND FOR 


F R E SAMPLE COPY 


to Dept. S, 57, Tufton St., S.W.1. 





AT ALL BOOKSTALLS = FORTNIGHTLY 














CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


Original French Version 
“PRISON SANS BARREAUX ” (A) 
with CORINNE LUCHAIRE. 
Also “ Five Faces” (U). Strand Film on Malaya. 





I ERKELEY, Berkeley St. May. 8505. Danielle Dar- 
rieux in her most brilliant comedy role Mademoiselle 
Ma Mere (A). Also with Charles Boyer in Mayerling (A). 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 


TO LET 


AINTER or AUTHOR.—Attractive furn. 7-roomed 

cottage. Studio, garage. H. & C. Sheltered, private 

wooded path to sandy bay. 10s. weekly till April— 
WILLIAMS-ELLIs, Pencwm, Sarnau, Cardiganshire. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





I ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breaktast. ss. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms ali with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A,, 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide trom R. Lusu. Manager 





| > ag ABE ALISON HOTEL.—Meiville 
“4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Meicrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post tree) cf 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION. LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 
Street. W.1. 





we CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breaktast 5s., one night only ss. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 








WHERE TO STAY 





UTUMN IN SUSSEX.—Non-profit-making Rest 
i Home. Beautiful woody scenery. Distant view 
sea. H. and C. most rooms. Central heating. Excel- 
lent food. From £2 5s. weekly.—Apply THe MATRON, 
The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
REXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. , 
BOURNEMOUTH.—« Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey)—BURFORD BRIDGE 


HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N_ Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH., 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 











BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 

















What that cold 


needs is 


WAPE X 


Remedies which treat only the 
symptoms of a cold (running nose, 
headache, sore throat, etc.) simply 
bottle up the germs in the system. 
To get well quickly, treat the 
CAUSE, not the effects. 


Vapex, because it is breathed from 
the handkerchief direct through the 
nasal and bronchial passages, des- 
troys the germs where they con- 
gregate, and natural relief follows. 


From yaur Chemist 2/- & 3/- 








THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTP, 














EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
| —PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH(Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. 1VES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 

ST.. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE. (Sutheriand).—SCOURIE. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horst, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. | 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. ; 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 





UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


Casper Hauser 
by JACOB WASSERMANN 


The author tells in the form of a novel the strange story of Casper 
Hauser, the mysterious youth of 17 who could neither walk nor talk, 
from his sudden appearance in Nuremberg in 1828 to his eventual 
murder. 10s. net 


Laneashire Fun 
by THOMAS THOMPSON 


This, the fourth collection of T. Thompson’s short stories, is alive with 
Lancashire humour and wit, but does not sacrifice the sincerety and 
characterization which the author’s readers always expect from him. 


5s. net 
Finland 
by J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


Here is the first book to tell in English the history of Finland from the 
earliest times to the present day. The author relates in a lively manner 
how the Finns have established themselves as the most successful of the 
new nations of Europe. 8s. Od. net 


Russia Under Soviet Rule: Twenty Years 
of Bolshevik Experiment 
by NICOLAS DE BASILY 


The author is a Russian of liberal viewpoint, who formerly held various 
important positions in his .country’s diplomatic service. In writing 
this book, which is a study of, the collapse of the Tsarist régime and the 
rise of Bolshevism, the author has had the collaboration of Russian 
specialists in every sphere and of all parties. 18s. net 


An Introduction to the Study of Christianity 
by FRANK DODD 


A dispassionate survey of the basic facts connected with the rise and 
growth of Christianity from the commencement of the public ministry 
of Jesus to the early thirteenth century. The author suggests that the 
many blemishes confronting the genuine truth-seeker are due rather to 
human imperfections than to any shortcomings in the Christian teaching 
itself. 12s, 6d. net 


Books on Csechoslorahia 


Please send for detailed prospectus of books by Czechoslovakia’s leading 
authors—Karel Capek, the late President, T. G. Masaryk, Edward 
Benes, and Vladimir Nosek. 





40 MUSEUM STREET. LONDON. W.C.1 
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